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Lesson Calendar 


1. July 2.—Sennacherib’s Invasion ....... 2 Chron. 32: 9-23 
2. july 9.—Hezekiah’s Prayer ....... . Isa. 38: 1-8 
3. July 16.—The Suffering Saviour ...... Isa. 52: 13 to 53:12 
4. July 23.—The Gracious Invitation ......... Isa. 55 : 1-13 
5. July 30.—Manasseh’s Sin and Repentance . . 2 Chron, 33: 1-13 
6. August 6.—Josiah’s Good Reign. ....... 2 Chron. 34 : 1-13 
7. August 13.—Josiah and the Book of the Law . 2 Chron, 34: 14-28 
8. August 20.—Jehoiakim Burns the Word of God . Jer. 36: 21-32 
9. August 27.—Jeremiah in the aS SE Jer. 38: 1-13 
10. September 3.--The Captivity of Judah . . . . 2 Chron. 36: 11-21 
11. September 10.—The Life-Giving Stream. .... . Ezek. 47: 1-12 


. September 17.—Daniel in Babylon 
(Temperance Lesson) 
3- September 24.—Review. 
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The Song of the Harpist 
By Martha G. Dickinson Bianchi 


MY hands were full of harp strings 

When she laid 
Her cares upon their golden chords,—and I 
Reluctantly put beauty by, and stayed 
Her tuneless steps a while. 


Then with a sigh 
Returning to my singing, swift I cried, 
“O Love, may such dull silence be forgiven!” 
And Love in this strange wise replied, 
“The burden shared alone was heard 
heaven !” 
AMHERST, Mass. 


The Sunday School’Times responsive review exercise 
Sor the third quarter is entitled ‘‘ God Our Helper."’ 


in 





Living as With Children 

Most of us show our best side to children. We 
do so because we know that they do not believe us to 
have any other side, and we shrink from disappoint- 
ing them, and from losing their good opinion. A 
child has not learned to look for deceit or unkindness 
or double-dealing. Therefore grown people who 
think at all are more careful to be scrupulously truth- 
ful to children, and to keep to the letter their prom- 
ises to children, than they are to older ones who, as 
they know, will ‘‘ make allowances.’" An unspoiled 
child does not ‘‘make allowances’’ for evil He 
knows no standard but the simple best. Occasionally 
a grown man or woman seems to have retained that 
unspoiled confidence in the best side of every one. 
And to such a man or woman we all. try to show our 
best ; when we are with them we try to be our best. 
Suppose we all lived with each other as with chil- 


dren ! Would the world be better or worse for it? 
The kingdom of heaven has been said to be of such. 


x<— 


The Price of Power 

Power is never a free gift. The possibilities of 
power are about us on all sides, and within us; but 
harnessed pow, power in a form to accomplish some- 


thing at o ag, must be bought, earned, won. 
Neither tl in a mill-stream nor the power in 
Niagara - 5 sor man until man has worked for it. 


And when man would use the Niagara of God-power 
that is at hand, there is one fixed price to pay. It 
has been well defined in the sentence : ‘‘ Power to its 
last particle is duty.'’’ We should not be surprised 
to find ourselves. lacking in the spiritual power that 
we long for if we have been shirking duty. Dis- 
obedience and power cannot live together. But God 
alone can give us the power to win power. 


aK 
Welcoming the Unwelcome Gift 


It is more blessed to receive than to give, when it 
is our duty to receive. There are times when the only 
way to know the blessedness of giving is by gracious 
receiving. And gracious receiving is grateful receiv- 
ing. It is put to the test when there is brought to us 
a gift undesired, or even unwelcome because actually 
distasteful to us. Even the cup of cold water, offered 
in loving though mistaken zeal for our comfort, may 


be not at all what we wish for just then. How can 
we be grateful for the unwelcome gift? By remem- 
bering that the gift itself is of little importance, but 
that the prompting back of the gift is the flash of 


God's image, the Christ-spirit of love. And is not 
that, directed toward us, worth welcoming? May we 
not be honestly grateful for such a gift? Then let us 


give our gratitude full, instant expression, even to the 
taking and using, if need be, of the unwelcome gift. 
God forbid that we should ever wound a love that 
would serve us. 

a 


Progress Without Perfection 

Progress is simply a moving on toward something 
better. Every one can do that; yet there are many 
who make no progress because they think they must 
either do much or nothing. If to-day we can better 
yesterday's record by ever so little, we have pro- 
gressed ; and a persistent, daily progress of that sort 
is going to bring results that are worth while. Most 
of the achievements of history were wrought out in just 
that way, while other men were sitting idly by wishing 
that they could do something ‘'big.’’ So in one's 
own character-building, and in bringing a blessing to 
others : these works do not call for perfection. ‘‘The 
blessing of helping the world forward,’’ it has been 
well said, ‘‘ does not wait for perfect men.’’ If our 
Lord could do what he did with the eleven, there is 
hope for us,—not hope 7 us, but hope because of 
what God can do even with our imperfection. 
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The Luxury of Conviction 


OME twenty years ago a well-known essay closed 
with the remark that ‘‘the force of things is 
against the certain people.’’ It expressed a 

widely felt antagonism toward a particular kind of cer- 
tain people whose grip on the affairs of this world had 
gotten tyrannically strong. We may be glad that 
their control is ended without being at all willing 
that our spiritual affairs should be left too long at the 
mercy of the uncertain people. Leaving aside the 
special type whom the essayist described, it may be 
said that the force of things is slowly appearing 
against those who have too long sat above all creeds 
and holding none. That no longer seems the su- 
perior attitude which we once thought it, and in many 
an experience there is coming to pass a strong craving 
to get hold of the truth in that vital, old-fashioned 
way which used to be called conviction. 

A human soul that has any worthy idea of his 
rights in this world will not calmly acquiesce in the 
discovery that the more he thinks the less he cares 
for his thoughts, or that the more he knows the more 
powerless he becomes, He may quite renounce all 
pretensions to dogmatizing for his neighbors, and yet 
feel that he is entitled to enough dogmatism in his 
own life to give it some go and inspiration. 

The trouble is that we have so long thought of 
conviction as a duty—and one of the severest of 
duties—that we have almost lost sight of its true 
character as one of the soul’s greatest luxuries. We 
have thought of it almost wholly on its hard side ; we 
have unconsciously, perhaps, tied it up to a large ex- 
tent with narrowness ; we have allowed the word to 
become charged with a reproving sound. So long as 
it was only a duty we took our time about attending 
to it, thinking that it would be with us always ; but 
when we wake up to realize that it is a gift not found 
on every corner, and a mark which distinguishes 
only the freer and more delightful kind of soul, we 
may humbly begin to wonder if we might not have a 
little more of it ourselves. 


It is not conviction, but the absence of it, which 


makes a hard life. Nothing is more burdensome 
than to hold many beliefs and yet get no joy or inspi- 
ration or impulse out of them. It is a moral wonder 
to see how long people will allow in themselves a 
situation in which they surrender without a word 
half of the delight which really belongs to them. 
The abstract right to starve in the midst of plenty 
may now be said to be thoroughly vindicated, and 
the only question remaining in connection with the 
matter is, ‘‘ What sense is there in doing it even if 
we have the right?’ 

Just because we have all become chary of im- 
posing our particular beliefs on everybody else, it 
does not follow that we are not to’keep on loving 
them ourselves. Conviction is much more loving 
your belief than it is trying to force it on some one 
else. In fact, your only hope of getting it into an- 
other life is in your own passion for it, and the evident 
delight and power which it gives to you. The world 
has not turned its back upon conviction: what it 
wants is to see more of it in this form. In the very 
highest sense a man can hardly be said to holda 
creed so long as he regards it mainly as something to 
be defended. A creed is something to be delighted 
in. If it is just a burden to be carried, then sooner 
or later it will pass away and give place to one that . 
can be loved. ‘‘ Like the tones of a harp are thy laws 
to me, O God." To hear divine truths and revela- 
tions in such a spirit, and have them come to one 
not only as duty, but also as a sort of music,—that 
is conviction. 

On the day of Pentecost the disciples found every 
memory and thought suddenly touched with a power 
which made these like new possessions. The ideas 
which had made them, among a peculiar people, 
still more peculiar, underwent a change which alli at 
once put them more in contact with their fellow-men 
than they ever could have achieved by any power of 
their own. No new ideas came into their minds, no 
new knowledge was given to them that day, but some- 
thing happened to the ideas and beliefs within them 
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which made them altogether different from what they 
had been. The outpouring of the Spirit added to 
their minds another element, and the result was a 
hew world, If he will add himself to our minds 
every thought we have will be reinforced ; we shall 
become worlds. After Pentecost beliefs without joy 
in them are an unknown experience in the apostolic 
company. 

Our minds are eased on this whole subject by our 
realizing that conviction is not something which we 
can make for ourselves, however much we may help 
it forward. No one can manufacture enthusiasm for 
himself; he can only keep himself in the way of it, 
—and that is all that is required of him. We see a 
person deliberately trying to work himself up into 
enthusiasm or eloquence or conviction, but it is worse 
than useless. There is no more terribly mistaken 
effort than that which a great many of us are some- 
times unconsciously making—of trying to de the 
Holy Spirit. Cenviction is a gift of God, who has so 
made his world that when one of his children comes 
to his highest estate in this world He insists on hav- 
ing a partin it. It is not some final thought added 
to the stock we already have so much as it is the 
lifting of all our thought to a higher degree. 

All too easily a great many minds have dropped the 
whole matter as if this were well enough for ages that 
did not know as much as we know. How can I feel 
any conviction, one is tempted to say, in an age when 
every belief is called in question, and every doctrine 
is under fire? It may be answered that if a man 
were intellectually satisfied about every problem 
which Christianity raises, he might still be powerless, 
still dissatisfied, the vigor and joy of the Christian 
life not yet his. Men seem to expect that one more 
book will do the work, yet there is always one more 
question to be answered, and the conclusion never 
bursts upon them as they expect. On the other hand, 
inquirers who are just as keen have said to them- 
selves ; ‘‘I cannot wait for such a process as this to 
get finished. I feel the need of having these great 
life-promises fulfilled to me, and I want it now,"’ 
and taking up with some active attitude toward the 
truths in question, provisional as the attitude might 
be, they have begun to experience the thing that 
they needed. Very shallow? Perhaps; but one is 
sometimes willing to be even that if by it he gets 
more life. 

No one knows how many doubts the apostles had. 
In all probability they had as great temptations that 
way as the modern man. What is of interest to us is 
the way they dealt with them. Moral doubts are the 
chief ones, They are the kind that paralyze life. 
Clear up a moral doubt for any one ; make the one 
who has felt that his life was a mere chip, tossed 
aimlessly up and down and back and forth on the sea 
of life, feel that his life has a purpose from the be- 
ginning, that his Father in heaven means something 
by his life and has a point to carry through him ; 
convince a man of that ‘‘ dogma of a personal call- 
ing,’’ as Hale White calls it, and he can carry without 
real distress a large number of strictly theological dif- 
ficulties. 

To hold our belief so that it is a constant inspira- 
tion to us instead of a burden, —that is conviction. 
Nobody can object to conviction put in those terms. 
Everybody may justly complain of a believer who 
does not have it. But it is probably true that a sel- 
fish life can hardly be a life of first-class conviction. 
Unless one can give himself devotedly away to the 
truth, and serve it and go out of his way for it, it is 
unlikely that it will ever show to him its full beauty 
and power. It goes to those who are morally deserv- 
ing. As the fire will only glow through the dry wood, 
so the spirit will clearly burn only through the life 
which is freed from the damps of pride and sel- 
fishness. 

Some of us have carried our doctrines long enough ; 
it is about time that they began to carry us a little 
more than they do, A little turn in our experience, 
and what a difference! That idea which for years 
you held from a certain sense of duty begins to impel 
and warm your life. With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness. It would seem as if Christ had 
conferred upon all his followers the right to have 
their beliefs come to them as something lovable. 
Noble as it may be to nerve one’s self up to say of 
some belief, ‘1 will stand for this till I die,’’ because 
he believes it a duty, it is far better to be able to 
stand for it because one loves it and cannot 4» any- 
thing else. A man is never convinced until he loves 
his creed. Perhaps some of us have never quite 
looked at it in that way, because we have always 
looked at the dutiful side of the matter. But there is 
another side. We have not half taken our spiritual 
rights in this world. 
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The Perils of Prayer 


It is a startling thought that prayer has any perils, 
and that wrong, presumptuous, harmful prayers may 
actually be answered. Perhaps most persons have 
never taken the trouble to realize this truth, abun- 
dantly though it is proved by the Bible and by 
present-day experience. More than one reader of 
the Times has protested against the presentation of 
the truth as it was recently given in ‘‘ The Lesson 
Pilot’’ and repeated in this column. For it is so 
much more comfortable to believe the other way ! 
An earnest reader in New Jersey voices her protest in 
the following letter : 

I am surprised at the attitude of The Sunday School ‘Times 
as expressed in the article, ‘‘ Does God Alter His Plans, for 
Prayer?" in the issue of July 29. It seems unworthy of the 
whole subject. If we consider that Hezekiah's recovery was a 
result of the beneficent law that a good constitution may batile 
successfully against a desperate disease, the view is very differ- 
ent from that which assumes that God himself, by a specific 
answer, against his will, to the prayer of a loving but ignorant 
child, became ages 4 responsible for the tremendous issues 
of life and death which Hezekiah’s recovery brought to 
Manasseh, Amon, and to all the souls influenced by their evil 
example. It is a strain upon our faith to accept the fact that 
the universe is so ordered that disobedience to God's laws 
results in those problems of sin and suffering that burden our 
hearts. Still we can recognize the mghteousness of the laws, 
and submit to the wisdom of him who has created a universe 
of free agents instead of machines. It is too heavy a strain to 
be asked to accept your view of oa a Certainly, the view 
of James in James 4 : 3, and of John in 1 Johns: r4, are more 
in accord with the spirit of our Lord's teachings on this 
subject. 

There are perilous possibilities of going wrong in 
every line of privilege, and prayer is no exception to 
this rule. If it were an exception, prayer would be 
different from every other blessing that God grants. 
It ought not to surprise the New Jersey reader that 
this puts a heavy strain upon one; the Lord sees fit 
to put heavy strains upon his children, and the re- 
sponsibilities of prayer is one of these character- 
building strains. 

With the Bible record as it stands, this would not 
seem to be a matter of any one’s opinion or interpreta- 
tion, but of simple fact. Attention was called in the 
Times of July 29 to Moses’ wrong prayer of doubt and 
distrust, when God appointed him to speak to Pha- 
raoh ; only after God had failed to convince Moses of 
the wisdom of His plan did he grant Moses’ prayer 
and give Moses an unnecessary helper, Aaron, of 
whose influence Moses had ample opportunity to re- 
pent at leisure. Later, when the Israelites cried out 
in presumption and rebellion for meat, and Moses in 
distrust reported to Jehovah, in view of their unwill- 
ingness to learn except by having their own way, God 
granted their wrong prayer: ‘‘ Ye shall not eat one 
day, nor two days, nor five days, neither ten days, nor 
twenty days, but a whole month, until it come out at 
your nostrils, and it be loathsome unto you.’’ The 
inspired Psalmist comments on this prayer and its 
answer : 


‘* And they tempted God in their heart 
By asking food according to their desire. . . . 
Therefore Jehovah heard, and was wroth;... 
Yet he commanded the skies above, 
And opened the doors of heaven;.. . 
He rained flesh also upon them as the dust, .. . 
And he gave them their own desire. . . . 
Their food was yet in their mouths, 
When the anger of God went up against them.’’ 


And again the Psalmist writes, of this answer to wrong 
prayer : 
** And he gave them their request, 
But sent leanness into their soul.’’ 


Is it the Editor of The Sunday School Times, or the 
record of the inspired writers, that puts ‘‘too heavy a 
strain’’ upon those who would find it easier to look 
upon prayer as a convenient sort of clearing-house for 
their petitions : a sieve into which carelessly to cast 
requests for everything they think they want, and 
count comfortably on God's paying attention enly to 
those which would do them good? Things do not 
move in that free-and-easy fashion in God's econ- 
omy. But to recognize this is very different from 
talking about God's being ‘‘ directly responsible’’ for 
the results of our wrong-doing. 

The fact that God, in his loving omniscience, some- 
times punishes and trains his children by granting their 
wrong prayers, does not mean that he always does so. 
The world would have short shrift if he did. Such 
verses as James 4 : 3, ‘‘ Ye ask, and receive not, be- 
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cause ye ask amiss,’’ are a comforting assurance of this. 
But the truth that prayer, like every other of God's in. 
tended blessings, has its perils, would seem to be taught 
beyond question. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, whose 
little book on ‘Prayer: Its Nature and Scope,”’ 
throws light on many a perplexing phase of this mys- 
terious privilege of communion with God, devotes a 
chapter to ‘‘ Perils of Prayer’’ ; and in that chapter 
he quotes : 


‘* * More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of ;’ 


and because this is so, it behooves him who prays, to 
have a care how he employs that force which 


‘moves the Hand which moves the world.’ ”’ 


The perils of prayer arise from presumption, not 
from faith, We may well shrink from dictating to 
God what we should have. When we do not know 
what is best for us, let us tell the Father our hopes 
and ask him to decide. There is no peril in that 


prayer. 
Hx“ 
Is Sunday Labor Wrong ? 


There are few questions more delicate and per- 
plexing in this age of complex civilization and mani- 
fold relations with and duties toward our neighbors, 
than the old and ever-new problem of Sabbath- 
observance. It is a living question with us all, but 
peculiarly so with those whose means of livelihood is 
directly involved, like the writer of the following letter 
from Vermont : 

I am in the customs service of the United States as inspec. 
tor. The regulations of the department at: Washington regard 
Sunday as a day of rest. At the same time, the running of 
trains is such across the border as to require Sunday work 
two-thirds of the time. ‘There are three inspectors who rotate 
so that the whole twenty-four hours are covered seven days in 
the week. What should be the duty of a conscientious Chris- 
tian man, who finds that the government service compels him 
to work a part of each two Sundays out of three? Should he 
resign or should he seek to secure a ruling from the depart- 
ment in Washington, which should secure to inspectors every- 
where the immunity from Sunday labor which is enjoyed by 
the clerks in Washington and the higher officials of the service 
elsewhere ? Observation shows that a very large proportion 
of the Sunday work is for the accommodation of the railroads, 
and not from real necessity. Obviously, with railroad com- 
petition sharp, a local Pom, | affecting the case would result in 
diverting traffic to other lines. Should not-a department 
order prohibit Sunday labor at all ports of the United States ? 

Sunday labor is necessary: Christ showed that, 
and every one believes that. The minister does his 
hardest work on Sunday, and is paid for it, as he 
should be. The physician holds himself in readiness 
to save or protect life on Sunday, and he would be 
condemned by God and man if he did not. Such 
instances are beyond discussion, and reveal but one 
answer to the general question that heads this article. 
It is when we change the problem to the question 
‘‘what Sunday labor is necessary ?’’ that the diffi- 
culties multiply. If the Sunday telegram and train 
can save life or bring comfort to a dying soul, are 
they right, and is it right that men should have them 
in readiness for such need ; or should every wheel 
and every telegraph instrument in the world be still 
and beyond summoning into action on the Sabbath 
day? If the telephone can render similar service, 
and carry sermons to hospitals and sick-beds on the 
Sabbath day as it does, and as it promises increas- 
ingly to do, spreading the Gospel to thousands where 
now it reaches hundreds, should this be rendered im- 
possible because it requires the Sunday labor of tele- 
phone operators, and because also the telephone, like 
the telegraph and the train, are needlessly used on 
Sunday a thousand times for every time when their 
use as described would seem to be blessed ? 

These illustrations are cited, not in order to defend 
Sunday labor, but to suggest that such questions can 
not be summarily brushed aside or disposed of -as 
having only one aspect. The situation as to customs 
inspection, which the Vermont writer must consider, 
evidently involves some such considerations as enter 
into the cases suggested above. If, after a study of all 
the facts that enter into the complex problem where 
he is, this inspector believes that God's Sabbath law 
is broken by the continuance of any Sunday travel or 
the possibility of travel, with the resulting necessity 
of customs inspection, between Canada and the 
United States, then his duty is clear : he cannot re- 
main loyally in God's service while continuing such 
Sunday work. Again, apart from the general ques- 
tion of such Sunday work, it would seem that unless 
he knows very unmistakably that God has called 
him into this work as the one and only life-work in 
which God would have him engaged, it is wrong for 
him to continue there. God will show him his duty 
as no man can. 
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How One Church Meets Its Obligations 





HE church cannot discharge its debt to the com- 
munity in which it lives by sending missionaries 
to China, India, Africa, or any other distant por- 

tion of the earth, nor yet by contributions for home 
mission work in the nearer sections of our own land. 
The obligation to the community in which we live 
must be met right there, and no matter what else we 
do or how well we do it, this one thing ought not to 
be left undone. Yet this debt to the community in 
which we live cannot be discharged simply by the 
erection of a house of worship, the appointment of 
hours for worship, and the assurance that the house 
will be opened for worship at those hours, especially 
to those who own a seat or pay for a sitting. The 
injunction was not only to preach the gospel, but also 
to go and carry the glad tidings of salvation to those 
who would not of themselves come to hear them. 

The problem of the church in its own home field, 
then, is—how best to carry these tidings to the homes 
in the midst of which the church is located. 

A careful house-to-house canvass of the section of 
the city to which the North Baptist Church of Camden, 
New Jersey, is central, has again and again revealed the 
fact that more than twenty per cent of the residents of 
that section make no pretense of connection with any 
church organization. In other words, at least twenty- 
five hundred persons in that part of Camden have no 
association whatever with the church of Christ. There 
are more than five hundred homes just there without 
the help of religious influences, and neither seeking 
nor desiring such help. Is the obligation of the 
church to these more than five hundred homes dis- 
charged when the announcement is made that preach- 
ing services occur twice each Lord’s Day, and that 
there is a mid-week prayer-meeting on a given even- 
ing? I think not. 


Seeking Out the Voluntarily Unchurched 

How to get at these who are thus voluntarily un- 
churched is a difficult problem. Naturally, they 
should be approached along the line of least resist- 
ance. In the effort to do this, the North Church 
has found its Sunday-school department most helpful. 
Personal observation warrants the assertion that a can- 
vass of the community for Sunday-school scaolars, 
rightly conducted, not only does not arouse prejudice, 
but that by it an entrance is had into many a home 
where human hearts are hungry for sympathy and the 
consolations of religion. Once secured for the Sun- 
day-school, the children pave the way for teacher and 
pastor to get into personal touch with the other mem- 
bers of the household, who not infrequently are thus 
induced to become connected with the school and to 
attend the services of the church. 

When sorrow, or sickness, or death, enters the 
home, the faithful teacher or the Sunday-school vis- 
itor is sure to know of it, and, through the closer ac- 
quaintance which results, an influence is secured which 
it would have been very difficult to obtain otherwise. 

A Camden policeman is to-day very much interested 
in the North Church because of his little boy's love 
for the Sunday-school and our Sunday-school workers’ 
interest in him, especially during the illness which 
proved fatal a few months ago. 

Within a year, our pastor has had the satisfaction of 
walking down into the baptismal waters with a young 
girl, accompanied by her mother and her grand- 
mother, all brought into the church through the 
child's introduction into the Sunday-school. 

One evening early in the year, a little girl ten years 
of age came before the pastor and deacons to tell of 
her Christian experience and desire to unite with the 
church, Interested to know just how the little one 
would deport herself, I attended the meeting, and was 
invited to do the questioning. Her answers were 
eminently satisfactory to all, and to none more so 
than to the gentleman who had accompanied the 
child. Turning to him, I said, ‘‘ And what are you 
doing here?’" ‘* Why,"’ he said, ‘this is my little 
gir.’’ Then I said, ‘‘Do you think this is a wise 
step for her to take?’’ ‘Oh, yes,"’ he replied ; 

‘*we at home are fully satisfied that Lillian is a 
changed girl, and we are glad to have her join the 
chu: ch.” I then said, «If it is good for the child, 
how about the father? And what sort of help is she 
goiig to get at home?"’ ‘* Well,’’ he said, «‘I have 
been thinking about that.’’ And the result of this 
thinking was that a little later mother and father and an 
older sister all came into the church, and all of them 
have since been regular attendants. at the Sunday- 
school, while last Sunday the father assumed the re- 
sponsibility of a class of boys. 





By F. Wayland Ayer 


A striking illustration of the Sunday-school’s 
strategic opportunity in the life of the church, 
the home, and the neighborhood, as shown by 
the actual experiences of a Sunday-school 
superintendent who believes in bringing sound 
business sense to bear upon religious work. Mr. 
Ayer is a bank president and also at the head 
of the largest advertising agency in the world. 











A fatherless boy was attracted to our Sunday-school 
and joined my daughter's class. The mother, em- 
ployed as a nurse, was much from home. An older 
brother had never proved very helpful either to him- 
self or to his mother. The younger son responded to 
the interest taken in him, and before very long was 
admitted to membership in the church. He was 
encouraged to attend night school, and otherwise to 
fit himself for life’s work. As the years went by, a 
request came to me one day from the superintendent 
of a large business in Philadelphia to recommend two 
boys for employment in their concern. I named two 
of our Sunday-school boys, this boy as one of them. 
Both have done well. Speaking of him not long 
since, the employer told me that they call him the 
‘« Baptist deacon,’ and that he gives promise of 
making his mark in the business. Naturally, he is 
increasingly helpful in church work as well as support. 

I could multiply these illustrations, but it is need- 
less. The records of the North Church show that a 
large proportion of the increased membership of the 
church is traceable to influences having their begin- 
ning in the Sunday-school department. Nor is this 
all. Whereas twelve years ago there was great dearth 
of young men and women to take an interest in the 
activities of the work which were then inaugurated, 
we now have a large and increasing company of them, 
not only in attendance at the Sunday-school, but in 
evidence at the morning and evening church services 
as well, and we have reason to believe that many of 
them are not far from the kingdom of heaven. 

In our work the Cradle Roll and the Home Depart- 
ment, though not included in the enrolment of the 
Sunday-school, have likewise proved very helpful 
factors in many homes. The periodical visits of our 
workers to the babies and the shut-ins have led to an 
‘acquaintance which has more than once proved of 
great advantage to the church and its influence in the 
community. 

Both observation and experience incline me to the 
opinion that the Sunday-school affords the best an- 
swer to the probiem of how to reach those families, of 
which there are so many in all communities, who do 
not attend church. 


Opening Avenues of Work 

Thus far I have spoken only of this work from the 
view-point of the obligation of the church to the 
community. Another most important consideration 
is the obligation of the church to the individuals 
comprised in its membership. We use every en- 
deavor to persuade men, women, and children to 
accept Christ, and then we welcome them into the 
fellowship of the church. Does our duty to them end 
here? Is not the subsequent exclusion or name- 
dropping, which so often occurs, due, in most cases, 
to the lack of something to employ and develop the 
activities of the new members? Personally, I have 
reached the point where I hesitate to encourage spe- 
cial evangelistic effort unless I know that there is back 
of it the purpose and the plan to provide the new 
converts with something to do which shall both inter- 
est and educate them. 

In a recent conversation with a leading worker in a 
neighboring church, he remarked that several mem- 
bers of their church had, afterward becoming associ- 
ated with the North, there proved to be valuable work- 
ers, and yet the possession of any such ability had 
never been made manifest in their previous church 
connection. The facts are that these good people 
became interested in the Sunday-school department 
where their interest first found expression in service, 
and then in the desire to be identified with the work. 
As the work grew, they grew ; but neither they nor 
their abilities would have been discovered by us ex- 
cept for the Sunday-school department. 

A Philadelphia acquaintance was one day a visitor 


at our school. In conversation, mention was inci- 
dentally made of our need of assistance in the care of 
the records of the school. Not many days after, the 
gentleman called at my office to say that he had for 
some time been wondering how he might be helpful 
in Christian work, and it had occurred to him that 
the vacancy of which I had spoken might be just the 
opening for him. He came. The introduction to 
our school led to the removal of the family to Cam- 
den, and the addition of six persons to our member- 
ship, five of them active members. 

Another gentleman from Philadelphia was employed 
to conduct the service of song in our church. He be- 
camc interested in the school. The musical depart- 
ment of our church outgrew his ability to care for it, 
but when he dropped out of that he did not drop out 
of the school. The family is now resident in Cam- 
den, and the man himself is one of our active workers. 

Some of my greatest surprises have been in the 
willingness manifested by some whom I have ap- 
proached with a proposal that they undertake import- 
ant work. Two instances will suffice to illustrate my 
point. Our school had voted me a three-months’ 
leave of absence. I had been away during July, and 
expected to be absent during August, but something 
constrained me to spend an August Sunday with the 
school. I have never forgotten the day. The heat 
was oppressive, but the atmosphere of the school was 
more oppressive. A good many others than myself 
seemed to be taking a vacation. When the attend. 
ance was reported as only one hundred and seventy, 
I felt that I had never before looked at so many empty 
chair-backs, and the sight of them was not the least 
bit inspiring. 

The Deacon’s New Lease of Life 

I went to one of the deacons, retired from active 
‘business, and asked him if he did not wish to under- 
take the looking up of absent teachers and scholars, 
many of whom I knew to be in the city. The work 
did not attract him, but he said to me, ‘‘I have the 
disposition to work for the school, and will be glad 
to have you discover something that I can.do, even 
though this is not, to my mind, the something.'’ I 
left him, and. found my way to another part of the 
city, where there resided a young married woman, a 
member of my class. I inquired for her mother. 
‘«Why,”’ she said, ‘‘mother is up in New York state, 
visiting sister.’’ I said, ‘‘I am sorry ; I wished to see 
her.’’ I then told her that I was seeking some one 
to do this visiting, and wanted it done right away. 
Her reply was, ‘‘I know mother will be glad to do 
it. She has been praying that she might in some 
way be made more useful in church work. I will 
telegraph her to-morrow, and I am sure she will be 
here by Sunday.’’ And so she was, and she has 
been at the work unceasingly from that day to this,—a 
most devoted and successful worker. 

The next Sunday I went back to the, good deacon of 
whom I spoke, and said, ‘‘ Deacon, how would you 
like to go from house to house, and find out who in 
North Camden has no connection with any church or 
Sunday-school?"' He replied, ‘‘1 believe that work 
would just suit me.'’ As soon as some blanks could 
be prepared for his reports, he began it, and he has 
been at it ever since, some five years now, with most 
excellent results, and with the conviction in the mind of 
the good deacon that, whereas he thought his useful- 
ness nearly ended, he has never before so much 
enjoyed Christian work. 

All that these two good people wanted was some 
one to suggest how. The willingness to work was 
already there. And not only does service of this sort 
develop the individual ability to serve, but the doing 
of it by one church-member begets in others a willing- 
ness to do, and so, as the work increases, the workers 
multiply, and, with it all, the church not only grows 
in membership, but there is marked growth in the in- 
dividual members. 

So much have I observed this that I have come to 
believe that, if only the leaders are themselves rightly 
led, and have abiding faith and patience, there will 
be found somebody willing, and perhaps longing, to 
undertake every sort of service which is really essen- 
tial to the success of the Lord’s work. 

If these things are true, then the Sunday-school de- 
partment assumes an importance in church work far 
beyond that which many have been wont to accord it, 
and offers the opportunity for the highest development 
of the very best spiritual, intellectual, and executive 
forces in the church. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The School that Booker Wash- 








ington Built 


By the late Max Bennett Thrasher 








O DO a common thing in an uncommon manner. 
To doa piece of work so well—whether it be 
work of the head or work of the hand—that any 

one seeing it will forget to ask whether it be done by 
a white man or a black man. To feel that idteness 
is unhappiness as well as disgrace. To realize that to 
get respect one must deserve it, and that respect must 
rest on such substantial foundations as the ownership 
of a good home, land, a bank-book, a trade, or a 
business : 

These are the things which Tuskegee teaches. 

Then to go out and teach what the student has 
learned at Tuskege= to others of his race, just as 
Booker T. Washington, the school’s founder and 
principal, has done : 

That is what Tuskegee inspires. 

” * * * * 


One day it happened to become known at Tuske- 
gee that the owners of a large dairy were in need of a 
superintendent. The school’s dairy class had just 
graduated a man who was known to be thoroughly 
competent in every way to take charge of such an es- 
tablishment, but he was just about as black as it is 
possible fora man to be, and sometimes that is pretty 
black. Nevertheless the school decided to send him 
on to apply for the place, and did so. 

When the owners of the dairy saw the man and 
learned his errand, they said : ‘+ But you are a col- 
ored man, and we don't want a colored man."’ 

The applicant for the place politely intimated that 
he had not made the journey to see them to talk 
about color, unless perhaps it be butter color, and 
began to talk about dairying. 

The owners of the dairy said they did not wish to 
hire a colored man, but the colored man kept on 
talking about making butter. 

Finally something he said caught the attention of 
the men to whom he was talking, and they told him 
he might stay for two or three weeks, until they could 
get somebody else to fill the place. They added, 
however, that it was out of the question for them to 
think of hiring a colored man for a superintendent. 

The first week passed, and the butter made that 
week was shipped. When the returns came back it 
was found thet the buttershad sold for two cents a 
pound more than any product of that dairy had ever 
sold for before. The owners of the establishment 
said to themselves, ‘‘ Why, now, this is very strange. 
We don't understand it."" When the next week's 
returns came in the butter had sold for a cent a.pound 
more than the week before—three cents above the 
dairy's record before the colored man had taken hold 
of it. 

That time the owners of the dairy did not stop to 
make any remarks or ask any questions. They put 
that extra cent into their pockets, and closed a trade 
with that colored man as quickly as they could to 
work as their superintendent for a term of years. 

Three cents extra on the price of a pound of butter 
had knocked every bit of color out of his skin, so far 
as they were concerned. 

* * * * os 


One day I went into a little village in Alabama to 
see a man who had graduated from Tuskegee ten 
years before that, and who had opened a general 
country store in that place. I wanted to learn all I 
could about him, bad as well as good, and I thought 
a man's business rivals would be as likely to tell me 
the former as the man himself. So I went into the 
largest white store in the place, and calling the pro- 
prietor aside, asked, ‘‘What kind of a man is this 
colored storekeeper down the street here ?"’ 

Because I was a stranger in the place, I suppose, 
the man jumped to the conclusion that I was a drum- 
mer. 

‘¢ You can sell him all the stuff you are a mind to,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and he will pay for it every time. He's 
good for anything he will buy.”’ 

Some time after that I was in the colored man's 
store. In a pause of our talk, while he had gone to 
wait on a customer, I stepped to the open back door 
of the store, and stood there looking out into a little 
yard. By-and-by the merchant came and stood be- 
side me and began to call, ‘‘Suke! Suke! Ho, 
there, Suke !"’ 

There began to be a grunting underneath the store, 
and after a while there came crawling out with con- 
siderable difficulty—for he had grown to be altogether 


too fat for the hole he tried to squeeze through—an 
enormous black hog. 

‘That's my hog,’’ said the merchant. ‘I raise 
one every year as an object lesson to the colored 
farmers around here. It don't take much of any- 
thing to feed him on except the waste from the store. 
Then I get the men who come to the store to trade to 
come and see my hog, and see what they might do 
if they would take the trouble to make a pen of rails 
and have their children pick up acorns to feed the 
pig on, instead of letting him run wild to grow to be 
a razor-back that you have got to shoot when you 
want to kill him. 

‘If I don't teach a school,’’ he added, ‘I can at 
least teach the people here to raise hogs as I learned 
to raise them at Tuskegee."’ 

* * * * * 

One morning about twenty years ago a new student 
was discovered on the grounds at Tuskegee Institute. 
He had walked in some time during the night. He 
was ragged and dirty, having walked the best part of 
a hundred miles to get to the school, and all his 
earthly possessions were tied up in a small and dirty 
white cloth which he held in one hand. He was 
taken in, though, and given a chance, and it was not 
long before it was seen that he had good stuff in him. 
In time he graduated, and, having had to work his 
way, he had acquired thrifty habits and a knowledge 
of work, which caused him to be offered good po- 
sitions at profitable pay. He declined these, though, 
and announced his intention of going back to his old 
home, to start a school there like Tuskegee. He 
went, started his school in an old pole barn, and soon 
had made it such a power for good in the community 
that a large land owner, an ex-Confederate soldier and 
slave-holder, gave him forty acres of land for a per- 
manent location. 

This black boy's name was William J. Edwards, 
and the place where he started his school was Snow 
Hill, Alabama. _ I went there not long ago, and found 
a collection of comfortable buildings erected by the 
students, and a school of several hundred pupils mod- 
eled after Tuskegee. The largest and best building is 
named Washington Hall, after Booker T. Washington. 

While I was staying in a village near Snow Hill I 
became acquainted with the doctor there, —a Southern 
man, intelligent, and thoroughly well educated. I 
asked him about the moral standing of the school. 
Said he : ‘‘I have done all the work for that school 
since it was established, seven years ago, and in all that 
time I have not seen one symptom of anything which 
would indicate a lapse from morality. I doubt if I 
know another colored community of the same size 
in the South of which I could say the same thing. I 
attribute it to the influence of the school."’ 

* * * ” * 


Some little time ago, when in the city of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, I visited eight city colored schools 
taught by graduates of the normal department at Tus- 
kegee. Some of these young women had ninety and 
a hundred pupils in a room, but they kept good order, 
and seemed to be doing good work. In one room I 
found the girls at work sewing a bed quilt to be ex- 
hibited at the coming fair. 

I asked the city superintendent of schools about the 
record of these teachers. He said they were doing 
good work, and added, ‘‘I find in the graduates from 
Tuskegee a tendency to teach the children how to 
work, as well as to teach them books."’ 

* * * 7 * 

Booker T. Washington was born a slave in Vir- 
ginia. He does not know how old he is, as no record 
was kept of his birth, but he is probably about fifty, 
as he remembers, as a very small boy, his mother 
praying over him at night that ‘‘ Massa Lincoln might 
succeed,’’ and they be free. He got his education at 
Hampton, under General Armstrong, and determined 
to give his life to the helping of the people of his race. 
Twenty-five years ago the Legislature of Alabama 
established a normal school for colored students at 
Tuskegee, and he was made the teacher. The first 
building was an old negro church, so poor that when 
it rained a pupil had to hold an umbrella over the 
teacher. There were thirty students the first day, one 
of them a man fifty years old, the pastor of one of the 
colored churches in Tuskegee. The teacher soon de- 
cided that if he wanted to do good work he must have 
a home influence on his pupils, and must be able to 
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teach them to work as well as tostudy. He borrowed 
money enough to buy a plantation a mile from the 
town, and there he has built up the school. One of 
the first buildings which the school occupied on the 
plantation was an old hen-house,—for want of better 
room. Now the school has 2,300 acres of land, 700 
of which the students cultivate each year, as a part of 
their education and to raise food for the school, It 
has one hundred and twenty-three buildings, large and 
small. Many of these are of brick, three and four story, 
the bricks being made by students in the school’s brick- 
yard. Most of the buildings have been erected by 
the students, as a part of their education. The school’s 
chapel, built in this way, will accommodate 2,200 
persons, President McKinley spoke in this building 
when he visited Tuskegee. The total number of teach- 
ers and instructors is about one hundred. The total 
number of students is above fifteen hundred, and the 
total expenses being $150,000 a year, it will be seen 
that the average cost is less than one hundred dollars 
for each student. About one-third of the students 
are young women. No students are admitted under 
fourteen years of age, but a practise school of about 
300 small children is maintained for the benefit of the 
students in the normal department. These children 
are not included in the number given above. 

Besides the Bible-training school and the regular 
academic department, the school teaches by prac- 
tical work such trades as carpentry, blacksmithing, 
tinsmithing, electrical engineering, machine work, 
plumbing and steam fitting, shoemaking, tailoring, 
painting, printing, dairying, wheelwrighting, all 
branches of farming, laundering, nurse-training, mil- 
linery, dressmaking, cooking, mattress making and 
upholstery, and poultry raising, bee: keeping, and 
market gardening for girls as well as boys. 

Tuskegee Institute has an endowment fund now of 
$1,000, 000, secured through Mr. Washington's energy 
during the last few years. The state of Alabama ap- 
propriates $4,500 a year to it, and there are a few 
other regular sources of income, but by far the greater 
part of the large sum required annually for the sup- 
port of the school must be secured in some way each 
year, largely by Mr. Washington's efforts. 

No friend of Tuskegee asks for any other judgment 
to be passed upon it than ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.”’ 

a 


Is the Origin of Life Discoverable ? 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


WO hundred years ago no one would have been 
shocked by the statement that a new form of 
life had been produced from any kind of mat- 

ter, living or dead. It was, indeed, a common belief 
that some forms of insect lifé were bred in decaying 
substances spontaneously. That maggots bred in 
cheese and decayed meat, out of the substance in 
which they were found, was a very common belief, 
and neither theology nor science saw anything to 
contradict in the supposition. 

It was the diffusion of scientific knowledge, through 
the careful work of the biologist, especially after he 
had armed himself with the microscope, which made 
all such guesses untenable. The new doctrine that 
all life comes from precedent life was accepted as the 
belief of all educated people. Nor has the rise of 
the hypothesis of evolution materially altered the 
situation. Some forms of that hypothesis, notably that 
elaborated by Herbert Spencer, are most intolerant of 
any development of life from dead matter under 
modern conditions. Its appearance would upset the 
Spencerian theory that evolution is never sponta- 
neous, but causal, and that it proceeds in a recog- 
nized order. 

It is true that Tyndall, in his famous Belfast ad- 
dress, did admit that he would like to have evidence 
of the spontaneous generation of life from dead 
matter, as it would confirm his thesis that ‘‘ matter 
contains the promise and the potency of all forms of 
life,"” but he declared that no scientific evidence of 
the transition from the dead to the living, from the 
inorganic to the organic, has even been offered. 
Mr. Huxley took the same ground, while declining 
to say that such evidence never would be forthcom- 
ing. 

It is generally recognized that at a remote period 
in the history of our world no kind of life existed in 
it, or could have done so. That life emerged when 
this condition passed away, must have been due 
either to its importation from some other planet, or 
its direct and miraculous creation by a divine power, 
or its evolution by the operation of natural forces 
working under conditions especially favorable to 
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such a result. But even those who incline through 
their scientific prepossessions to the last hypothesis, 
are by no means disposed to admit that the zepeti- 
tion of such an evolution of the organic from the 
inorganic is now possible. 

First Charlton Bastian, a generation ago, and now 
J. B. Burke, of the Cambridge (England) University 
Laboratory, have put forward the claim to have pro- 
duced such an evolution. That which is special in 
Mr. Burke's experiments is that they are a part of 
the odd results which we have had from the activity 
of radium upon other substances, and he thinks that 
through this radioactivity we are in a position to re- 
produce the conditions which existed on our planet 
in the remote age when life emerged. 

There are points of resemblance in the methods 
and the results of the two observers, which suggest 
caution in receiving those of the latter. Both ex- 

- periment with organic matter, which has died, and 
not with inorganic substances, which never lived ; 
and it was from the latter that life must have been 


evolved in that remote period, if at all. Both assume . 


that certain preliminary processes, such as boiling, 
are sufficient to destroy all living germs ; but of this 
we have no certainty. In both cases the experiment 
of a single observer was the ground on which the 
world was asked to believe. When those of Dr. 
Bastian wer: repeated by men of the highest scien- 
tific standing, the results were not the same and did 
not confirm his conclusions. 

In Mr. Burke’s experiments it is supposed that 
life has been evolved in ‘‘ exceedingly small rounded 
bodies, containing a somewhat darker structure in 
the center,’’ which defied classification.as either 
crystals of inorganic matter or bacteria of organic 
matter. Bacteria they could not be, as they disap- 
pear when exposed to diffused daylight, and dis- 
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solve in warm water. Crystals Mr. Burke thinks 
they are not, as they divide when they exceed a cer- 
tain limit in size, as organic cells divide when their 
surface becomes insufficient to absorb sufficient nutri- 
ment. On this slender basis Mr. Burke rests the 
hypothesis that these soluble and obliterable beings, 
which perish through both water and light, are living 
organisms, evolved by radial activity, and demon- 
strating that the operation of purely natural forces 
upon dead matter may evolve life. This, be it 
noticed, is the conclusion not of a biologist, nor of 
an eminent microscopist, but of a chemist experi- 
menting with radium, And it is announced with 
a gusto which betrays the animus, as in Dr. Bastian’s 
case. 

It will be well to wait until microscopists and biolo- 
gists have passed upon Mr. Burke's results. In the 
meantime he might read with profit a paper by 
Faraday on the process by which great scientific 
discoveries have been made and published. Like 
Tyndall,. Faraday gave a large scope to the imagina- 
tion in the work of discovery. But he laid great 
stress upon the work of verification before hypotheses 
were given to the world. He gloried in Newton's 
wait of eleven years before he published his discovery 
of universal gravitation. Sir Isaac had worked out 
the problem of the moon's motion round the earth, 
with the data then obtainable as tothe bulk of our 
planet, and found it would not, come right. He 
threw the paper aside, but eleven years later news 
came that they had remeasured the length of a degree 
of a meridan in France, and found that it was not 
60 miles, but 69.1 miles. Newton fished out his old 
paper, inserted the new data, and found that he was 
right. Faraday was of the opinion that many modern 
men of science might imitate this shining example. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Showing Reserve Power Toward Life’s Close 


The Forty-first Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


E. Howard 








ERCEIVING how the story of such a life as his 
might influence others, many of his friends had 
urged Dr. Trumbull to prepare his autobiog- 

raphy. He could never be persuaded to doso. He 
was busy with other calls which he thought far more 
important.. With his intimate friends he would talk 
freely of the rich experiences that had come to him in 
his varied life, but he could not bring himself to con- 
sider any systematic autobiography with its implied 
suggestion of self-importance. To a friend he wrote : 


As to any sketch of my life I do not see how I could 
even think of it. I could tell a gathering of young men of 
God’s rich blessing oa my occasional work for him; but I 
could not attempt any story of my life in such a way as to 
give the idea that it was a life of faithfulness. I feel like 
the old minister in Maine of whom I think I told you, who 
said, in answer to his sons’ request of him to write out his 
life-story, ‘‘ No, my sons, I made up my mind long ago 
that if God wouldn’t tell what he knows about me, I 
wouldn’t tell what I know about myself.’’ 


Dr. Trumbull’s reluctance to write about himself 
was hard for his friends to dispel, even at points where 
the story of some of the work he had done, under 
God's leading, would be of value in stimulating others 
to service, or in recording experiences of true histor- 
ical interest. As early as 1893 Mr. John R. Mott 
urged him to write a book on individual work in win- 
ning others to Christ, a narrative that would count all 
the more emphatically in so far as it could be made 
a record of actual experience. Dr. Trumbull prom- 
ised then that he would think it over ; yet notwith- 
standing his deep conviction on this theme, the book, 
‘« Individual Work for Individuals,’’ was not written 
until the spring of Igo1. 

For years his army comrades, and members of his 
family, had urged him to put into permanent form his 
recollections of the Civil War. His conversation and 
public address bristled with war stories that were too 
good to be used in a merely ephemeral way. It was 
not until September, 1898, that he published these 
reminiscences under the title of ‘‘War Memories of 
an Army Chaplain,’’ already quoted freely in this 
biography. 

Five other books may fairly be said to have re- 
sulted from the period of reminiscence into which Dr. 
Trumbull came as the new century dawned : ‘« Illus- 
trative Answers to Prayer,'’ published in 1900; ‘‘Old 
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Time Student Volunteers,’’ in 1902 ; ‘‘ How to Deal 
With Doubts and Doubters,’’ in 1903 ; ‘‘ My Four 
Religious Teachers,’’ in June, 1903; and ‘Shoes 
and Rations for a Long March,’’—the last book of his 
life,—in October of the same year. 

That Dr. Trumbull was providentially guided to 
fhe preparation of these books, and of many single 
articles of biographical and historical value, is no less 
clearly a pivotal ordering of God than any of the 
radical changes that took place in his earlier days. 

In the winter of 1894-95 Dr. Trumbull showed 
signs of breaking health. He had always been sys- 
tematic in providing matter for certain departments of 
his paper on stated days of the week, but now this 
pressure of periodical writing began to wear upon him, 
especially when his writings must be produced whether 
he had the strength for the work or not. Every week 
he wrote his answers to correspondents, —‘*‘ Notes on 
Open Letters,’’—his ‘ Illustrative Applications,’’ and 
numerous editorial paragraphs and leading editorials, 
meanwhile keeping up a considerable correspondence 
without the aid of a stenographer. For several years 
he had been at work on a study which grew out of his 
‘*Blood Covenant’’ studies, an examination of the 
threshold covenant as a rite of deep significance in 
ancient and in later times. 

Early in 1895 he was trying to finish the manu- 
script for a book on that theme, was writing out the 
earlier chapters of his ‘*‘ War Memories,’’ and pre- 
paring a book on the nature and scope of prayer. 
All this was in addition to regular attendance upon 
the Wednesday evening service of the Walnut Street 
Presbyterian Church, the leading of its teachers’ - 
meeting on Saturday evenings, the teaching of its 
adult Bible class on Sunday afternoons, occasional 
sermons in churches of various denominations, and a 
ministry to individuals which no man can measure. 

Late in June Dr. Trumbull was prostrated with 
what seemed like a stroke of paralysis. For a week he 
was not allowed to read or to write. Early in July, 
under the advice of his physician, and at the sugges- 
tion of his long-time friend, Mr. John Wanamaker, 
he sailed with his son for Europe, to seek the benefits 
of the waters and medical treatment at Karlsbad. 

Of that journey and of his father’s bearing in the 
midst of its privileges and its difficulties Mr. Charles 
Gallaudet Trumbull writes : 
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«« Although forced to go abroad by the most serious 
break-down in health since his illness of 1880 (when 
he visited the East), and starting enfeebled in body 
and greatly depressed in mind, his enthusiastic inter- 
est in every new sight and scene put to shame younger 
ones who knew not a tithe as much, and who had 
therefore the more reason to be eager for fresh knowl- 
edge. That was characteristic of his advancing years 
and breadth of vision : the older he grew, the more 
interested he seemed to become in anything new that 
he might see or learn. More than one young person 
learned from Dr. Trumbull that healthy, alert enthu- 
siasm is not necessarily 2 sign of ignorance, nor an 
emotion to be concealed or suppressed. 

‘« Toward the close of that journey I learned that 
there were three points of interest in Europe that had 
impressed my father, at the time of his earlier jour- 
ney, above all else: Raphael's Sistine Madonna, the 
Tomb of Napoleon, and the little Sainte Chapelle in 
Paris,—the latter for its stained glass. We went to- 
gether in Dresden to see the Sistine Madonna. 
My father’s child-loving eye caught first what I had 
failed to notice ; a little child among the visitors who 
had seemingly forgotten all else in gazing, spellbound, 
into the eyes of the Mother on the canvas. The 
painting interested me, but failed to get hold of me 
profoundly, I not being as wide-awake just then as 
that little child had been to the masterpiece that was 
before us. I told my father frankly that I was disap- 
pointed in it. He looked non-committal, and said 
little. 

‘*A few weeks later we went together in Paris to 
the exquisite little sanctuary the Sainte Chapelle, not 
known or visited as much as some of the more famous 
sights in that capital. The brilliant flames of color 
in its stained glass windows, ranked by masters among 
the best in the world, burnt their way into my soul, 
as they had into my father’s, and there was no stint to 
my. admiration there. And when we entered the 
Hotel des Invalides, and stood under the dome look- 
ing down into the vault that holds the marble sarco- 
phagus of Bonaparte, surrounded by the names of the 
battles that are by-words of history, and realized that 
the earthly shell of the man himself was there, I 
again shared with my father, as well as a civilian 
could with a soldier, the impressions that sweep over 
one in that place. 

‘*When I had told him so, he then told me that he 
was glad; that he had suspended judgment, so to 
speak, at Dresden, but that if the tomb of Napoleon 
had similarly failed to make its impression upon me, 
then he would have felt troubled. That was a way 
he had, of giving every one more than one chance to 
prove or redeem himself. 

‘*Dr. Trumbull's friends have often commented on 
the peculiar, intuitive power of his that seemed to 
enable him to go straight for that which he was after, 
no matter how difficult the search might be. If it 
was a line of verse somewhere in a volume of five 
hundred pages or more, his keen eyes would scan, 
with lightning rapidity, page after page until the quarry 
was hunted down, and usually in an amazingly short 
time. This power, after all, was not so mysterious as 
it was a common-sense perception of where the thing 
he was after was likely to be, and concentration of 
eyesight and thought while hunting for it. Even 
when obliged to give up a search temporarily, he 
kept the matter in the background of his conscious- 
ness, so that if it unexpectedly crossed his line of 
vision he would not be caught napping. 

‘*When in London he took me with him to visit 
the British Museum, and we waited in one of its 
scores of apartments until his card should kave been 
taken in. While at work, just before breaking down 
in health, on his exhaustive volume, ‘The Threshold 
Covenant,’ Dr. Trumbull had learned of the existence 
of a certain tablet or panel on which was a primitive 
carving that was of fundamental importance in his par- 
ticular researches for that volume, and he believed 
this to be in the British Museum. But to find a bit 
of stone of that sort in the British Museum would be 
like finding the proverbial needle in a haystack. As 
we waited together that day my father passed from 
case to case, alert and enthusiastic as ever, and in a 
moment I heard an ejaculation come excitedly from 
his lips. He had found his tablet! Some people 
would call that merely ‘lucky,’ failing to recognize 
how few men would have been willing even to expect 
to find what they needed in a few spare moments in 
that London labyrinth. Moments were never ‘spare’ 
to Dr. Trumbull; therefore opportunity had hard 
work to slip by him, 

‘« Another's need was always his call toaction. He 
had set out, broken in health, in my care. But 
when, in Germany, within twenty-four hours of land- 

( Continued on page 495, second column) 
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LESSON 13. SEPTEMBER 24. THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Golden Text: The Lord is thy keeper.—Psa. 121 : 5§* 
* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—Jchovah is thy keeper. 





Lesson Calendar 


uly 2.—Sennacherib’s Invasion 
uly 9.—Hezekiah’s Prayer 
uly 16.—The Suffering Saviour : 13 to 53:12 
uly 23.—The Gracious Invitation. . . Isa. 55 : 1-13 
uly 30.—Manasseh’s Sin and Repentance. . . 2 Chron, 33 : 1-13 
August 6.—Josiah’s Good Reign 2 Chron. 34 : 1-13 
. August 13.—Josiah and the Book of the Law . 
August 20.—Jehoiakim Burns the Word of God 
. August 27.—Jeremiah in the Dungeon 
. September 3.—The Gaptivity of Judah. . . 
. September 10.—The Life-Giving Stream 
. September 17.—Daniel in Bab a 
(Temperance Lesson) 


- September 24.—Review. 


2 Chron. 32 : 9-2 
. . « Isa, 38 a8 


2 Chron. 34 : 14-28 
. » Jer. 36: 1-32 
Jer. 38 : 1-13 

. 2 Chron, 36: 11-21 
Ezek. 47: 1-12 


ie 
PR OO SY OSE RH 


Dan. 1 : 8-20 


~ 
~ 


. October 1.—Daniel and Belshazzar 

. October 8.-~Daniel in the Lions’ Den 

October 15.—Returning from Captivity 

. October 22--Kebuilding the Temple 

. October 29—P.wer through God's Spirit 

November 5.—Esther Pleading for Her People, Esther 4: roto 5:3 

November 12.—Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem . . . Ezra 8 : 21-32 

. November 19.--Nehemiah’s Prayer Neh, 1: 1-22 

November 26,--World’s Temperance Sunday. 
Abstinence for the Sake of Others. . . 

December 3.--Nehemiah Rebuilds the Walls of 
Jerusalem 

. December 10.--Reading and Obeying the Law . 

December 17.-~Preparation for the Messiah 
. December 24.--The Character of the Messiah 
Or, Pilgrim Songs 
. December 31.—Review 


:moto 4:5 
ech. 4: I-to 


CSV Ose Ee 


. 1 Cor. 10 : 23-33 


- 
° 


Neh. 4 : 7-20 
. . Neh. 8 : 8-18 


The Review Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


O SOME people have more help to right living 
than others? Ask that — in any class, 
young or old, and you will be likely to get the 

answer ‘' yes.” But put the question this way: Does 
God help some people more than he does others? and 
the ‘‘ yes” does not come quite so wore If you fol- 
low that question with still another: Did God ever 
refuse to give all the help that was needed to any 
child of his? you may get as positive a ‘‘no” as you 
did at first the “ yes.” 

If we are clear that God does offer to his needy 
children—that means you and me—plenty of help to 
right living, it is important that we should know how 
he sends that help. We have our opportunity to learn 
in a fresh, new view of God's dealings with his people 
in Judah from the time of King Hezekiah to the days 
of their captivity in Babylonia. Let us look upon our 
biblical material for the quarter as one lesson, not as 
twelve. As a title and a Golden Text for this one 
lesson, suppose we take the following: 


How GoD CALLS MEN TO HIM, 
Golden Text; “‘ And the king and the prophet prayed be- 
cause of this, and cried to heaven. And the Lord sent an 
angel. Thus the Lord saved, and guided on every side."’ 


You will not find that verse in just those words in 
the Bible; it is condensed from 2 Chronicles 32 : 20-22. 

Every event of every day carries with it God's 
loving call to us to turn to him, and in him to find all 
the strength and the wisdom and the love that we 
need. It is not always easy to recognize his call; 
but that call is always there. The kings and the 
people of Judah did not always recognize it; let us 
see if we can do so as we search the record of their 
history in those old days. 

In one’s home preparation for this teaching, the 
conception of the material as one lesson rather than 
as twelve will best be gained by a consecutive read- 
ing in the Bible (not the lesson papers) of all the les- 
sons, and at one sitting. In order to make this the 
more effectivc, it would be well to find the twelve 
lesson passages in the Bible before beginning to 
read, and mark each place by inserting a slip of 
paper there, marked with the number of the lesson 
and the chapter and verse references. In this way 
the reading can be continued without even the inter- 
ruption of hunting for each lesson reference as one 
comes to it. 

After this first uninterrupted reading of the entire 
biblical material, it will be well to take advantage 
of certain helps in the Times: Professor Beecher's 
‘Facts of the Quarter” should make the historical 
facts still clearer; Dr. Dunning’s article helps one to 
realize the unity of all that is being studied; and 
Professor Sauders’ ‘‘General Preparation” gives a 
bird's-eye view of the century-and-a-half of history 
that is before us. 

Then read the biblical material right through 
again, this time stopping as you read to note on 
paper what you believe to have been God's loving 
calls to his children to turn to him. Your own search- 
ing of the record will be worth more to you than an- 
other’s suggestions can be. After you have made 
your own conclusions, you will be the more interested 
in comparing them with what follow here. 


Whether by adversity or prosperity, danger or 
safety, punishment or reward, God calls men to him 
as the only source of help in time of trouble, and as 
the giver of every good and perfect gift in time of 
prosperity. Sennacherib and his Assyrian hosts 
swept down on little hegre and her king, Hezekiah, 
recognized not merely that in God was their only 
hope, but that in God there was every hope. Heze- 
kiah did all that he could, and at the same time 
trusted God for all. The Assyrian danger was God's 
call, as is every danger to-day. Hezekiah answered 
the call by turning to God and doing God's bidding, 
and he was saved. 

Notice the Golden Text that is suggested above (in 
the second paragraph of this Pilot), and see its bear- 
ing just here. hen the rulers of a people (repre- 
sented then by the king) and the church (‘‘the 
pas are turned by danger to seek God, they 

ave recognized God’s call to them, and the Lord 
will send and save and guide on every side. The 
heavenly Father wants us to find him our sure refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble. 

Hezekiah’s sickness unto death was God’s call to 
him. Hezekiah was not ready to recognize this 
trustfully as such, and he cried out against it. His 
rebellious prayer was answered, but from it, through 
the son born during his extension of life, came the 
undoing of his g reign, and terrible sin and suffer- 
ing oenene his people. ? 

hus take up section after section of the twelve- 
fold lesson that is before us, getting your pupils to 
point out God's call in each, and, if possible, to de- 
termine whether, in each case, it was answered or 
rejected. In Isaiah 52, 53, and 55, the call was a very 
clear and gracious invitation spoken by one of God's 
ministers. Manasseh was called to God by the life 
and teachings of his father, and, refusing to hear 
that, the call took the severer, but none the less lov- 
ing, form of punishment ; and the chains of Assyria 
brought him back to God. Josiah listened to the 
call, to the warning of a sinful parentage, and to the 
ome influences that still existed, and prosperity was to 
im only God's call to keep on in God’s service, until 
the precious Book of the Law was found: to God’s 
voice in that he listened with an obedience that 
was tragically disregarded by his son Jehoiakim, 
when God called him ee prophet and book. 
And the national crash, Judah's captivity, was only 
God's earnest, continued entreaty : a loving call that 
was heard and answered by many a Hebrew soul in 
exile. Daniel's testing time was a call to character 
and Jehovah-loyalty that was answered in a way 
that has blessed the whole world since. 

As we cannot find an incident in Judah's history 
that lacked God's call to his children to find help and 
strength in him, so we cannot find a day or an hour 
in our own lives that lacks it. The lesson could well 
be closed by the pupils’ giving some instances of 
God's call to them during the past week. May we 
let God prove to us that He saves and guides on 
every side ! 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 


Man’s response to God’s call depends solely upon man 
(McLaren, 2). 

Whether man has been responding to God’s call or not, 
God will always respond to man’s (McLaren, 4). 

Sin’s climax is a final refusal to listen and obey (Mc- 
Laren, 5). 

God’s call persists as never man’s would (McLaren, 7). 

What outlived the national crash (McLaren, 10)? 

God’s message grew better and brighter as times grew 
darker (McLaren, last two paragraphs). 

How can we expect God to keep what we will not com- 
mit to his keeping? (Banks, 1.) 

What Oliver Cromwel! said of God (Banks, 2). 

A striking contrast between God’s universal invitation 
and the limited scope of Oriental religions (Howie). 

After the captivity the emphasis of God’s call was to the 
individual instead of to the nation. This furnishes a good 
contrast between review and preview (Dunning, 1). 

A study of four Hebrew kings, and of prophecy as fore- 
shadowing Christ (Dunning throughout), 

Professor Sanders’ title for the quarter is ‘‘One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Years of Advance.’’ Is the title a fair one ? 
Look at Dr. McLaren’s first paragraph and last two para- 
graphs in studying this question. 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week's Lesson 


For a picture of Daniel and his companions’ won- 
derful adventures at Babylon, read the first five 
chapters of Daniel. 

nswers to the following questions can be found 
in Daniel 5: 





1 For a fuller discussion of “ Hezekiah’s Prayer,"’ see ““ The Lesson 
Pilot” in The Sunday School Times of June 24, 1905. 


Who was Belshazzar’s father ? 

What had Belshazzar and his court been doing just 
before Daniel interprets to him ? 

What particular sin and dishonor had Belshazzar 
just committed against God ? 

Mention one way, or more, that God had, before 
this time, called Belshazzar to be loyal to him. 

What will prove any life to be ‘* wanting,” as Bel- 
shazzar’s was ? 

Could Belshazzar have served God loyally and still 
have been at the head of a great kingdom? Give 
your reasons. 


7 
Titles and Golden Texts 


I, SENNACHERIB’S INVASION. 


With us is the Lord our God to help us, and to 
fight our battles.—z Chron. 32: 8. 


Il, HEZEKIAH'S PRAYER. 
God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble.—/Psa. 46 : 1. 
Ill. THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR. 
The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.— 
Isa. 53: 6. 
IV. THE GRACIOUS INVITATION, 
Seek ye the Lord while he may be found.—/sa. 
55 76. 
V. MANASSEH’S SIN AND REPENTANCE. 
Righteousness exalteth a natiun; but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.—Prov. 74 : 34. 
VI. JOSIAH’S GOOD REIGN, 


Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.—£¢c/,. 72: 2. 


VIl, JOSIAH AND THE BOOK OF THE LAW. 
I will not forget thy word.—Psa. 179 : 16. 


VIII, JEHOIAKIM BURNS THE WORD OF GOD. 


Amend your ways and your doings, and obey the 
voice of the Lord your God.—/er. 26 : 13. 


IX. JEREMIAH IN THE DUNGEON, 


Blessed are they which are persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, 
—Mait. § : 10. 


X. THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 
Be sure your sin will find you out.—Num. 32 : 23. 


XI. THE LIFE*GIVING STREAM. 


Whosoever will, let ‘him take the water of life 
freely.— Rev. 22 : 17. 


XII. DANIEL IN BABYLON, 


Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not de- 
file himself.— Dan, z : 8. 


XIII, REVIEW. 
The Lord is thy keeper.—/sa. s27 : 5. 


< 


The records may perish, but the revelation persists. 
a 
The Facts of the Quarter 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


XTERNALLY, the subject has been the history 
of Judah as a separate kingdom, from the over- 
throw of Samaria by the forces of Sargon of 

Assyria (four years later than his first capture of 
Samaria) to the middle years of the exile, a period 
of 145 years, 718-573 B.C. The kingdom of in 
— is engaged in a struggle against world empires 
rom without and wrong-doing from within. We 
shall best follow the struggle if we take the iessons 
in chronological order. 

Lesson 2: Hezekiah’s Prayer.—710 B.C. Heze- 
kiah, a God-fearing king, has abolished the false 
worship. He has revolted from Assyria, but has 
suffered defeat. He is sick unto death, and Jehovah 
raises him up. Instead of trusting all to Jehovah, he 
intrigues with Assyria’s Babylonian rival, Merodach- 
baladan. 

Lesson 1: Sennacherid’s Invasion.—7o1 B.C. Heze- 
kiah has been in successful revolt, but the Assyrians, 
having wiped out Merodach-baladan and other ene- 
mies, are now ready to punish Judah. Sennacherib’s 
purpose is to deport the entire population. Jehovah 








LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 24 (Review) 


interferes, mainly by events occurring in distant parts 
of the earth, and saves a remnant in Judah. : 

Apparently the Lesson Committee regard the third 
and fourth iessons as prophecies uttered in the later 

ears of Hezekiah, and I know of no sufficient reason 
or preferring any other date. But no matter when 
one dates them, they have a universalness of diction 
in virtue of which they might be applied to either 
this or some other period. : 

Lesson 3: Zhe Suffering Saviour.—Relief from 
the consequences of sin comes as the result of 
divinely appointed but voluntary suffering. Anti- 
typally, Jesus Christ is the one unique instance, but 
the principle is manifested in God's government in 
all ages. The prophet thought of Israel ideally, as 
the le of Jehovah's promise, through whom 
man ind was to be blessed. In this character, and 
not in that of a mere ethnical aggregation, he thought 
of Israel as the suffering Servant. 

Lesson 4: Zhe Gracious Invitation.—To the doc- 
trine of mediatorial suffering the free invitation to 
** every one that thirsteth"’ is a natural sequel. 

Lesson 5: Manasseh's Sin and Repentance.—Per- 
haps 648 B.C. The death of Hezekiah was followed 
by en Ber years beer, | which, in Judah, the 
forces hostile to Jehovah’s kingdom were seemingly 
victorious, — Manasseh’s long, wicked reign, the 
brief years of his repentance, the bad reaction under 
Amon. 

Lesson 6: /osiah's Good Reign.—638-608 B.C. 
The kingdom of sonore, is again manifestly in the 
ascendant in Judah. The good king and his asso- 
ciates, under the influence of such prophets as 
Zephaniah and Jeremiah and Huldah, restore the 
true worship, practise a right and equal administra- 
tion of justice, keep their oath of allegiance to the 
Assyrian king. 

Lesson 7: Josiah and the Book of the Law.— 
621 B.C. By the incident of the finding of a unique 
copy. the nation’s attention is providentially turned 
to the written scriptures. 

Lesson 12: Daniel in Babylon.—6os5 B.C. Soon 
after the death of Josiah the Assyrian world-empire 
gave place to the Babylonian. Daniel and his com- 
panions are taken to Babylon, in circumstances 
which lead to their becoming influential. Jehovah, 
about to shake his i from the Palestinian tree, 
thus provides a net to break their fall, that they may 
not be bruised to perishing. 

Lesson 8: Jehoiakim burns the Word of God.— 
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603 B,C. Jeremiah and his colleague Baruch, with 
other men friendly or hostile or neutral, come under 
the prejudiced judgment of King gees and his 
advisers. The representatives of the kingdom of 
Jehovah urge the king to be true to the oath he has 
sworn to the king of Babylon, to the right adminis- 
tration of justice, to the religion of the Scriptures. 
Their opponents, professing to speak in the name of 
patriotism and liberty and strenuous manliness, urge 
the king to break his oath of allegiance, and are 
heedless of the questions of justice and religion. The 
king’s decision is expressed in the burning of the 
written prophecy. 

Lesson 9: Jeremiah in the Dungeon.—Probably 
586 B.C. The contest of opinions has been main- 
tained for nearly twenty years. King Zedekiah, 
like Jehoiakim, knows that Jeremiah is right, but 
violates his convictions. In this incident the African 
face of Ebed-melech is morally the whitest in the 
group. 

Lesson 10: The Captivity of Judah.—ss86 B. C. 
Though Jeremiah in Palestine has been reinforced 
.by Ezekiel in Babylonia, their efforts to oo 
politically have proved fruitless. The population, 
reduced by atrocities to a fraction of what it had 
been, is carried off to join its compatriots who had 
previously gone into exile. 

Lesson 11: The Life-Giving Stream.—573 B.C. 
Nevertheless the kingdom of Jehovah, manifested in 
Israel, remains. Ezekiel illustrates its future by the 
symbol of the stream trickling from the site of the 
temple, divinely widening and deepening, covering 
with orchards the bare rocks of the Kidron ravine, 
changing even the Dead Sea into an ocean teeming 
with life. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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A heavenly alliance need tremble at no earthly 
defiance. 





Have you made preparation for Review Sunday ? 
Teachers and scholars are returning after varying 
summer experiences. Can you better sum up the work 
of the quarter than with The Sunday School Times 
Review Service? Order at once! One dollar a hun- 
dred copies, 
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An Earthquake, and What Survived 


By Alexander 


OOKING at this quarter’s lessons as a whole, 
they bring before us the long agony and tragedy 
of the nation’s ruin. It is a slow and stormy 

sunset, but after it a promise of a better dawn lingers 
in the sky. For our present purpose, Lessons 3 and 
4 have to be transferred to their proper place, chro- 
nologically, side by side with Lessons 11 and 12, and 
all four regarded as giving various aspects of the 
hopes in Israel that survived the national fall, and of 
the new life of faithfulness to which that fall led the 
better part of the people. We may then gather up 
the broad general teaching of the quarter under these 
two particulars, the slowly coming earthquake crash, 
and what survived the earthquake. 

Massing the whole of the eight historical lessons 
together, we may consider what they teach as to 
man’s attitude to God, and as to ’s attitude to 
rebellious man. As to the former, the first point 
that strikes us is the regular alternation of good and 
evil in the four kings included in the period. The 
good Hezekiah had the bad Manasseh for successor, 
the bad Manasseh had the good Josiah, the good 
Josiah had the bad Jehoiakim. We hear much now- 
adays of the power of environment and heredity to 
make character, but sometimes these two at pow- 
ers excite a soul to resistance, not to compliance, and 
then their effect is a violent revulsion from parental 
example. The child of a saint may be a sinner, the 
more wilful and resolved because of his father’s 
saintliness; the child of a sinner may be a saint, the 
more saintly because of his father’s sin. Heredity 
and environment are powerful to shape life, but they 
may work in two diametrically opposite directions; 
and how they work depends on the mysterious indi- 
vidual personality on which they act and which acts 
on them. It depends on ourselves, and not on our 
fathers nor on our circumstances, whether we turn 
out God's servants or the devil's. 

Again, we notice how short even good men's mem- 
ory for God's mercies is. Hezekiah had two great 
deliverances,—that from Sennacherib and that from 
his sickness. But after the first he was shaken with 
fears and distrust when the second came on him, 
and after the second he fell into boastful sin which 
called out Isaiah's stern rebuke. Josiah had thirty 
years’ experience of God's goodness, and yet at the 
end he rushed into a war against which God warned 


McLaren, D.D. 


him, and flung away his life. The best of us needs 

* to keep perpetual watch against his own wayward 
heart, and the oldest Christian has to remember that 
the possibility of straying from out of the sphere of 
influence of the life which keeps him safe continues 
till the very end. 

Again, we notice the power of prayer as brought 
out in the experience of the Hezekiah and the 
bad Manasseh. Fault has been found with Heze- 
kiah's prayer as abject in its fear and as self-right- 
eous, and with his oe of the promise of pro- 
longed life as slow to believe. Be it so, the more 
precious to us whose prayers are often tremulous and 
weak in faith is it that so = titions should have 
been so swiftly heard and largely answered. Manas- 
seh had not only forgotten ‘‘ the God of his fathers,” 
but had flouted him by multifarious idolatries; but 
though it was only in his ‘‘ distress” that he humbled 
himself and prayed to him, he ‘‘ heard his supplica- 
tion, and brought him again to Jerusalem.” So, 
though it is true that “if 1 regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear,” it is not true that a 
— and repented-of regard to iniquity in any man’s 

eart is a barrier to his prayer entering into the ear 
and the heart of God. 

Again, we note that the climax of all sin, which 
makes judgment burst with a crash, is the obstinate 
refusal to listen to and obey what is known to be the 
Word of God. We have seen how the good father 
and the bad son were alike in praying and being an- 
swered. The other good father and bad son were 
alike in being brought face to face with what they 
knew to be God's Word. But Josiah humbled him- 
self before God when he heard his word, and Jehoia- 
kim fiercely slashed the roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies 
to pieces, and tossed them on the fire-pan. Therefore 
the one was gathered to his grave in peace, and the 
judgment was held back, and the other was * buried 
with the burial of an ass ” outside the gates, and pre- 
cipitated the crash that overwhelmed city and king- 
dom. 

When men come to the point of scornfully refusing 
to ay | what they know to be God's will, and stop- 
ping their ears to his pleading and commanding 
voice, what can be done more? God has shot his 
last arrow. If his word wins them not, what can win 
them? One thing only remains,—the stern teaching 
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of a judgment, but the effect even of it is doubtful. 
A prophet wailed, ‘‘ Lord, when thy hand is lifted 
up, they will not see.” He added what is threat 
rather than promise, ‘‘ but they shall see.” So Judah 
was driven forth as Israel had been, because now the 
possibility of its being won by kindness was past, 
and all that was left for God to do was to make Judah 
feel the weight of his punitive hand. 

The lessons may further be considered as throwing 
light on God’s attitude to rebellious men. And here 
we note the divine patience that bears so long with 
his wandering children. For centuries he ‘ bore 
their manners.” How rare and short were the peri- 
ods in their history during which they were free from 
idolatry, and how merely external was their service 
even at the best of such times! No friend or lover is 
so patient as God 1s. He bears slights that no man 
would bear. He presses on us gifts that we have re- 
fused with a placableness and simgle desire for our 
good which no human love could exercise. He is 
willing to accept a partial devotion and obedience 
that would be deemed insulting by earthly lovers. 
He stoops to plead for our hearts, as none of us would, 
in a fashion that to earthly love would deem degrad- 
ing. That divine yi suffereth long and is kind, 

.. hopeth all things.” ‘The wrestle at Peniel was but 
a shadow of that long, loving duel which he waged 
with rebellious Israel that he might bring them to 
say, ‘‘ We will not let thee go, except thou bless us.” 
Part of that loving contest was the smaller sorrows, 
such as Sennacherib’s invasion, Manasseh's captivity, 
and the like. These were sent as premonitions of 
the severer judgment, but also in the hope that it 
need not be launched against Judah. And is not 
that the purpose of all our sorrows? They are ‘ for 
the destruction of the flesh [the self-willed human 
nature in us], that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus.” 

Another part of that long, loving contest was the 
voice of prophecy, which sounded on continuously 
all through the weary years of sin. Isaiah tells that 
he presnenes in ‘‘the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, 
an ezekiah”; and soon after his voice ceased, 

eremiah began his work ‘‘in the thirteenth year of 

osiah,” continuing ** unto the carrying away of 
erusalem captive.” So, like the clang of an alarm- 

ll, that voice of prophecy sounded on and on, a 
continual witness for Bod, a continual beseeching 
cry, ‘** Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die?” 

The last thought as to God’s attitude to rebellious 
men enforced in the lessons is that, notwithstanding 
the divine reluctance and loving pity, he does smite. 
ions wept over Jerusalem, but his tears did not 

inder his pronouncing judgment upon it, God’s 
compassion does not cramp his arm when it is made 
bare to smite. 

The four lessons which we have placed together at 
the end of the quarter (3, 4, 11, 12) show us what out- 
lived thecrash. When the dust had cleared away, and 
the people were housed in Babylon, what had they 
left? The kingdom was gone, their holy and beautiful 
house was burned with fire, the altars stood cold and 
empty, but Isaiah’s words became true. And though 
the Lord had ‘‘ removed men far away and the land 
was utterly waste,” yet there remained ‘‘ the holy 
seed,”” which was as the substance and life in the 
felled stump. And the story of the four faithful 
Hebrew youths shows us a glimpse of that holy seed, 
and helps us to realize how there grew up in captivity 
a new spirit, and how the nation developed a strong 
antagonism to the idolatry which had so fatal a fas- 
cination for it for so many centuries, and how sturdy 
and unbending became its faithfulness, at all events 
to the externals of the law. 

On the other hand, the two great prophecies from 
the second part of Isaiah (Lessons 3 and 4), and that 
from Ezekiel (Lesson 11), show us that the voice of 
prophecy, which had sounded through all the dreary 
years of rebellion, kept on sounding through the 
dreary years of captivity. That light, like the pil- 
lar in the desert, owed with a more brilliant gleam 
in its fiery heart as the darkness fell, and reached its 
climax, in these dark days of exile, in the prophecy 
of the suffering servant, and in the gracious invita- 
tion to ‘‘come to the waters.” 

The great hope that from Zion would still pour 
forth the river that should bring life, healing and 
fertility to all the earth was spoken most slalely and 
confidently when Zion was a ruin and Israel a cap- 
tive. Behind the present bondage lay that dark 
scene when Zedekiah fied from the city, and the in- 
solent invaders poured in to pollute it. Far in front 
of it shimmered a rosy dawn of which these prophets 
were the heralds. God had not cast off his people 
whom he foreknew. Now more than ever they felt 
themselves the people of the future, the salt of the 
earth. Purified and refined in the furnace, they 
turned their faces to the coming King, and the 
glories that would be theirs when Ee came to set the 
captives free. God’s judgment had an educatin 
power, and when it fell on Israel, ‘‘ the people learned 
righteousness.” 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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God's servants may often be hidden, but they are 
never forgotten. 









































































































































































































































































































































































































ET pemen BLTNS 


Or ental Lesson-Light 
i—=----. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — 


T WILL probably be conceded that Lessons 3, 4, 
and 11 are the marrow of this quarter’s study, 
and if their evangelical character be contrasted 

with the various religious views of Oriental religious 
teachers, it will be seen at once that the teaching of 
these three lessons is unique, and is neither Oriental 
nor of earth, but heavenly. 

The gods of Oriental nations, ancient and modern, 
were and are evidently conceived of as a class of offi- 
cials ever ready to take vengeance upon their wor- 
shipers for their sins, and that they need to be 
a ppg all the time. 

If a worshiper expected a favor from his god, he 
had to make an offering to the god in order to gain 
his ear; and it is learned from ancient records, cunei- 
form and otherwise, that ancient kings were wont to 
rear magnificent temples, and endow them liberally. 
Thrones of silver and of gold and extensive lands 
were made over to the gods, and persons there were 
who dedicated their lives entirely to certain duties. 

The vicarious sufferings of ‘‘my servant” (Isa. 
52: 13) to the advantage of Jehovah's worshipers 
contrasts most amazingly with the views expressed 
in the non-biblical sacred books of the East, which 
are now accessible to the English readers in thirty 
volumes, published by the Oxford University. 

The Orientalist Sir M. Monier Williams says: 
‘** I have devoted as much time as any man living to 
the study of these books, and the one keynote, the 
one diapason, the one refrain, I have found runnin 
through them all is salvation by works. They all 
declare that salvation must be purchased, must be 
bought with a price, and that the sole price, the sole 
purchase money, must be our own works and de- 
servings.” 

Lesson 11, with its teaching of renovation and re- 
generation, and of converting the Dead Sea into a 
sea of life, is still more surprising and indeed unde- 
sirable because impossible to Booddha, whom some 

eople rank second to Christ. According to him, 

irth is weedy decay is suffering, illness is suffer- 
ing, separation from objects we love is suffering. In 
a word, instead of the ‘* bread” of regeneration, this 
Oriental system offers men the ‘‘ stone” of annihila- 
tion; for, according to it, the sufferings of humanity 
are not annihilated by the nee of a Saviour in 
whom the fulness of the godhead dwells, but by the 
annihilation of humanity itself and the cessation of 
all feeling. 


Suweir, Mr. Lesanon, Syria, 


~ 
Desecration is the prophet of devastation. 


<0 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Keeper 
EHOVAH is thy keeper (Golden Text, Lesson 13). 
A lady was leaving home, and was concerned 
for the safety of a jewel-box too precious to be 
left in an empty house. Asking a friend to under- 
take the charge, responsible as it was, and receiving 
a promise that she would do so, she left it with her. 
But, reflecting that in her absence she might wish to 
wear some of her trinkets, the lady took three of 
them with her. On her return home her first con- 
cern was with the box which contained so many 
precious things. It was safe. Yes, there it was, 
and one by one the jewels were examined, and found 
all there. The friend had been faithful; she had 
kept them allin safety. But of the three which had 
been taken with her, one had been dropped some- 
where on the journey, and could not be found. Who 
was to blame? Was it the fault of the friend who 
took charge of the box? Nay; she could only keep 
‘**that which had been committed” to her. She would 
have kept this other also, had it been left in her care. 


God Fighting for Us 

But with us is Jehovah our God to help us, and to 
fight our battles (Golden Text, Lesson 1). Oliver 
Cromwell was not bred to be a soldier, but was a 
gentleman farmer. In the great exigency of the 
times he was so stirred by his conviction of duty that 
he took up arms on behalf of his country. He was 
a man of prayer, and went to the battle-field from 
the prayer-meeting. After winning a at victory 
he wrote to Parliament: ‘‘ God brought them into our 
hands. God is not enough own We look too 
much to men and to visible helps. This hinders our 
success.” 


Christ Bearing Our Burden 

Jehovah hath laid on him the iniquity of us all 
(Golden Text, Lesson 3). During the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war a proposition was made by a colored convict 
in the state prison at Jackson, Michigan, which, 
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while it recalls the story of Damon and Pythias, 
serves also to illustrate the manner in which a patri- 
otic fervor permeated every stratum of American 
life. This convict’s name was Williams. His ten 
years’ term of imprisonment was about to expire. 

etween him and a white fellow-convict named 
Cheesebro a warm friendship had grown up. Cheese- 
bro was serving a life sentence, but he yearned for 
an opportunity to enlist in the fight against Spain, 
and his black friend was eager for him to have the 
opportunity. So Williams wrote a letter to Governor 
Pingree, begging that Cheesebro might be given a 
soldier’s opportunity, giving the pledge of both that 
when the war was over Cheesebro would return to 
serve out his sentence. Ifhedid notreturn, Williams 
agreed to serve the life sentence instead, unless the 
soldier was killed in combat. But how much greater 
was Christ's sacrifice for us than that! These men 
were both under the condemnation of the law, but 
Christ of his own will came down from heaven, 
emptying himself of all its glory, being born under 
the law with us, and gave his own freedom and life 
as a ransom for us. e took our burden on himself. 


Obedience to the Voice of God 

Amend your ways and your doings, and obey the 
voice of ‘Jehovah, your God (Golden Text, Lesson 8). 
When Congress appointed the famous Committee of 
Five to examine as to the expediency of appropri- 
ating thirty thousand dollars to build the pioneer 
telegraph line from Washington to Baltimore, the 
vote stood twototwo. The fifth man withdrew and 
experimented on a miniature telegraph line erected 
for the purpose. On returning he said, *‘ Now, gen- 
tlemen, I am prepared to vote ‘ Yes,’ for I have my- 
self had a communication over the wires.” 

Nyack, N. Y. 

“ 


The destruction of the evil is vain without the 
construction of the heavenly. 


ae 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE on the board before you begin the review 
the plan outlined below. This consists of the 
first letters of the titles and the first word ‘of 

the Golden Text. Review these till the school gives 
them swiftly and well. This should take about six 
minutes. hen sing some familiar and popular 
hymn, standing. After that, take up the lessons one 





Ss. I With us. 
H. P God. 
Ss. S The Lord. 
G.I Seek. 
M. S. R. Righteousness, 
a 4 Remember. 
} B. L. I will. 
. B. W. G. Amend. 
j.D Blessed. 
Cc. J. Be sure. 
L.-G. S Whosoever. 
D. B. Daniel. 











by one. Ask such questions as will bring out the 
main lesson facts. here is not time in a review to 
bring out minor facts, nor is it needful. 

Lesson 1.—Whose army was threatening Jerusa- 
lem at this time ? What prophet in Jerusalem fore- 
told the destruction of the hostile army? Name the 
king of Judah at this time. What happened to 
Sennacherib’s army? What happened to the king 
himself ? 

Lesson 2.—What was the matter with Hezekiah ? 
To whom did he lift up his prayer? What did the 
prophet say to the king at first? Then what second 
message did Isaiah bring to Hezekiah? What sign 
was given that Isaiah’s words would prove true ? 

Lesson 3.—Of whom is the prophet speaking im 
this lesson? For whom was this person to suffer ? 
When were the predictions of the prophet fulfilled ? 
Now call on some teacher to tell why jesus was de- 
spised, and why he bore the shame of death on the 
cross. Then sing, ‘‘ In the cross of Christ I glory.” 

Lesson 4.—Call on some teacher (prepared before- 
hand) to answer your ——— ho gives this 
gracious invitation ? © whom is it given? Why 
should we seek the Lord? When should we seek the 
Lord? If we seek him, will he reveal himself to us ? 

Lesson 5.—Who was Manasseh? Whose son was 
he? Did he follow the example of his father? In 
what respect did he sin? What awful —— did he 
do with his own children? How did punish 
Manasseh ? When in captivity, how did the king act ? 

Lesson 6.—-Whose son was Josiah? Was Josiah 
good or bad? How did he show his godliness? In 
what condition was the temple at this time? What 
did Josiah start to do for the temple? How old was 
this king when he began to reign ? 

Lesson 7.—What book was found in the temple 
as they were repairing it? To whom did they read 
the book? How did the king show his grief when 
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they read the book to him ? Why was he so grieved ? 
What promise did God make to King Josiah ? 

In this way go through all the lessons, singing 
once between Lessons 5 and 6. Be sure that you 
know well beforehand what questions you intend to 
ask, and that the whole review goes with real snap. 
Then close with prayer that God may help us to obey 
his law, and so receive his blessing. 


New Yor«k Ciry. 


He who guides all always guards His own. 


bade 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs "’) 


‘* Rock of ages, cleft for me."’ Psalm 136: 1-3. 
** Now God be with us.”’ (202:1. 293:1.) 
**In heavenly love abiding.”’ Psalm 79 : 8-11, 13. 
‘*A mighty fortress is our God." (110: 8-11. 161: I-3). 
**God is ‘the refuge of his saints."’ Psalm 17 : 5-7. 
‘* Abide with me : fast falls the even- (18: 3-5. 28: 1-3.) 
tide.’ Psalm 91 : 1-4. 
‘* Thy kingdom come, O Lord." (124: 1-4 184: 1-4.) 
‘The Lord's my shepherd, I'll not Psalm rar : 1-8. 
want." 2 (179: 1-4. 262:1, 2.) 


Every path of salvation is a path of suffering. 


al 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Isa. 38: 1-8. . ...... . . Hezekiah's prayer 
Tuesday.—Isa. §5:1-13 ...... The gracious invitation 
Wednesday.—2 Chron. 33 : 1-13, Manasseh's sin and repentance 
Thursday.—2 Chron. 34: 1-13 ..... F bagel good reign 
Friday.—2 Chron. 34 : 14-28 . Josiah and the book of the Law 
Saturday.—Jer. 36 : 20-32 . Jehoiakim burns the Word of God 


Sunday.—Ezek. 47:1-I2...... The live-giving stream 
% 
They who follow His way find His Word. 
a 


Review Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


How God Cares for Men. 
1. He Defends His People : 
Jehovah sent an angel, .. cut off 42 Chrony 32 : 2r). 
ehovah our God to help us (2Chron. 32: 7, 8). 
reater is he that is in you (1 John 4: 4). 
2. He Answers Prayer : 
1 have heard thy prayer (1sa. 38 : 4, 5). 
I sought Jehovah, and he answered (Psa. 34 : 4). 
Ask anything. . . he will give it (John 16 : 23, 24), 
3. He Provides a Redeemer : 
Laid on him. . . iniquity of us all (Isa. 53 : 6). 
Him. .. to be sin on our behalf (2 Cor. 5: 21). 
Bare our sins in his own body (1 Pet. 2 : 24). 
4. He Invites Sinners : 
Let the wicked forsake... return (Isa. 55 : 6, 7). 
Turn from their wicked ways. . . will heal (2 Chron. 7: 14). 


Confesseth and forsaketh . . . obtain mercy (Prov. 28 : 13). 
gs. He Restores Repenting Sinners : 
He besought Jehovah. ... he was entreated (2 Chron. 33: 
12, 13). 


Will arise and go to my father (Luke 15 : 18-23). 
The right to become children of God (John 1: 12). 
6. He Guides in Righteousness : 

That which was right... eyes of Jehovah (2 Chron. 34: f, 2). 
Walketh uprightly . . . worketh righteousness (Psa. 15 : 1-5). 
Walketh righteously . . . dwell on high (Isa. 93: 15, 16). 

7- He Reveals His Word: 

1 have found the book of the law (2 Chron. 34: 14, 15). 
Open thou mine eyes. . . wondrous things (Psa. 119 : 18). 

e word is nigh thee (Rom. 10: 8). 

8. He Warns the Wicked : 

Read it in... ears of the king (Jer. 36 : 21). 

Cut it with the penknife (Jer. 36 : 23). 

Another roll... all the words... added (Jer. 36 : 32). 

If any man shall take away (Rev. 22 : 19). 
9. He Preserves His Followers : 

Cast into the dungeon... . take up Jeremiah (Jer. 38 : 7-13). 
Out of them all the Lord delivered (2 Tim. 3: 11). 

The Lord will deliver me (2 Tim. 4: 18). 
10. He Disciplines His People : 

Them that escaped... carried he away (2 Chron. 36 : 20, 21). 
Blessed is the mun whom thou chastenest (Psa. 94 : 12). 
Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth (Heb. 12: 5, 6). 

11. He Makes a New Creation : ; 

Everything shall live... the river cometh (Ezek. 47 : 8, 9). 
A new heart. . . will I give vou (Ezek. 36 : 26, 27). 

New heavens and a new earth (Isa. 65 : 17). 
12. He Rewards the Paithful : 

Therefore stood they before the hing (Dan. 1 + 19, 20). 
Will set thee over many things (Matt. 25 : 21). 

Serve me. . . him will the Father honor (John 12 : 26). 

















(Review) 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 24 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—Probably many children haye been ab- 
sent during vacation months, yet with pictures 
and songs and a brief review of each lesson 

the principal characters and events should be pre- 
sented, emphasizing the quarter’s text. 

(Write Keeper, explaining housekeeper, door- 
keeper, bookkeeper, the keeper of the prison, or a 
shepherd—one who keeps or cares for the sheep.) 
In a beautiful psalm David the shepherd-king wrote 
** The Lord is thy keeper."" (Complete the text, and 
read aloud Psalm 121, noting how — times God 
kept David from harm.) Our lessons have told of 
other people whom the Lord kept in times of danger. 
As I tell the stories and show you the pictures, I 
want you to tell me the names, which we will write 
under our text. 

Lesson 1.—A good king lived in a great walled 
city. An army came to try to capture his city, but 
the good king prayed and said to his people, ‘‘ With 
us is the Lord our God to help us and to fight our 
battles.” That king was ——? (Write Hezekiah.) 
What happened to the boasting army? (Complete 
the story.) The Lord kept Hezekiah, because he 
sought the Lord in prayer. (Below write Seek Ye 
the Lord. Sing one verse of ‘‘ Onward, Christian 


Soldiers.”’) 
Lesson 2.—Another time Hezekiah Raye when 
he was very sick. What happened? heard his 
rayer, and added fifteen years to his life, and gave 
im a strange sign. Hezekiah surely believed ‘‘ God 
is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble,” which means just the same as ‘‘ The Lord 
is thy keeper.” Sing: 
‘* Have you trials and temptations, 
Is there trouble anywhere ? ’’ 


friend was with Hezekiah both 


Lesson 3.—A e 
e call him a'prophet, and his name 


of these times. 
vegan with I: 


‘*I stands for Isaiah, a prophet of old, 
Who often the coming of Jesus foretold.’’ 


(Write Isaiah.) He spoke God's word to the people. 
One day he said ‘‘A// we like sheep have gone 
astray,” etc. Then he told of the Saviour, who 
would come to seek and save the lost, for ‘‘ The Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us-a//.”. How many 
went astray? How many did he want to save? 
Emphasize the two “all's,” and add All Who Seek. 

Lesson g.—Another time Isaiah gave a beautiful 
invitation to a//: ‘‘ Ho, every one,” etc., come, hear, 
seek, call, and your soul shall live. ‘* Seek ye the 
Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him while 
he is near.” Emphasize ye as a personal invitation, 
and sing: 

‘« Early let us seek thy favor, 
Early learn to do thy will,’’ ete. 


Lesson 5.—But all the kings were not good. Ma- 
nassah, Hezekiah's son, worshi idols, and even 
placed a carved image in God’s house. He made the 

ople do wrong, too, so God had to punish him. 

he enemy came, and carried Manasseh in chains to 
Babylon. There, when in trouble, he repented and 
prayed,. The Lord heard, and let him return to Jeru- 
salem. ‘‘Then Manasseh knew that the Lord, he 
was God.” What a difference between Hezekiah 
and Manasseh! ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation; 
but sin is a reproach to any people.” (Omit his 
name, as a reproach.) 

Lesson 6.—(Light a very short and a very long 
candle. The short one shows the little bit of Manas- 
seh’s life which was left to serve God. The long one 
shows how Josiah let his light shine all his life.) 
Josiah began early to seek the Lord. (Review his 
useful life, and write his name.) Like him, ‘‘ Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

Lesson 7.—What was found while the workmen re- 
paired the temple? (Showa scroll.) Josiah wanted 
to know what Bea's word said and what it meant, so 
he sent Hilkiah the om to ask the prophetess, that 
he might know and keep it in his heart. Let us 
truly say ‘‘I will not forget thy word.” 


** Holy Bible, book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine.’’ 


Sing: 


Lesson 8—Every king did not love the Bible as 
[see did. Jehoiakim was very angry when he 
eard it read, so he cut it with his penknife, and 
burned it in the fire. When people do wrong they 
do not like to hear the Bible, because it tells them 
that sin must be punished. Jehoiakim was angry 
with the prophet who wrote it and who warned the 

ople, saying, ‘‘Amend your ways and your do- 
ings, and obey the voice of the Lord.” But the Lord 
kept the Bible safe in the heart of the prophet, and 
told him to write it again. (Add The Bible.) 


Lesson 9.—Who was that prophet who was put in 
rison in a dark, muddy dungeon? ‘The Lord kept 
is enemies from killing Jeremiah (add his name), 


and put it into the heart of his friend to take him out 
gently. ‘*Blessed are they which are persecuted,” 
ete. 


Lesson ro.—Another king, Zedekiah, and his people, 
wouldn't listen to Jeremiah’s warning, but made fun 
of him, so Nebuchadnezzar’s army came and broke 
down the walls of Jerusalem, burned its houses, and 
carried the people captive to Babylon. ‘ Be sure 
your sin will find you out.” 

Lesson 11.—In this strange land God sent another 

rophet to help the people to seek the Lord. (Add 
Ezekiel.) He told them his vision of the life-giving 
stream. ‘* Whosoever will, let him take,” etc. 

Lesson 12,—The Lord kept four brave boys in this 
far-away land from yielding to temptation. Their 
leader was Daniel. (Add that, and review the inci- 
dent.) Sing: 


** Ask the Saviour to help you, 
Comfort, strengthen, and 4ecp you,’’ etc. 


Review the names, and explain that God is just as 
willing to-day to keep his children who seek to please 
him. Add names of some of the children. Our even- 
ing prayer-song says: 


**Into thy loving care, 
Into thy seeping, 
Thou who art everywhere, 
‘Take us while sleeping.’’ 


Our closing Sunday-school prayer is: 


‘*Oh, may we ever watchful be, 
Keep us, oh keep us, near to thee.’’ 





THE LORD_IS THY KEEPER 


HEZEKIAH 
ISAIAH 

ALL WHO SEEK 
JOSIAH 

THE BIBLE 
JEREMIAH 
EZEKIEL 
DANIEL 








SEEK YE THE LORD 











Peoria, ILL. 


° oe 
The Young Folks’ Class 
By A..E. Dunning, D.D, 


OU have surveyed, during the last quarter, a cen- 
tury and a half of the history of Judah, from 
the invasion of Sennacherib in. 7o1 B.C. to the 

captivity in 586, followed by the ministry-of Ezekiel, 
the prophecies to the exiles in the Book of Isaiah, 
and the story of Daniel and his companions in Baby- 
lon- Study the history of the period, and use the 
map to fix in the minds of your pupils the theater of 
the great events so influential in shaping the-religious 


beliefs and political conditions of the Jewish people, 
into whose life our Lord Jesus Christ came, preach- 
ing the gospel of the salvation of individuals from 


sin, and of their redemption to the kingdom of God. 
It was in this period that the nation of Judah was 
dissolved, and the ideas of personal relation to God 
and responsibility to him grew up,—ideas that have 
become fundamental in our Christian faith. The 
Hebrews regarded the kingdom of God as the 
national unit, and the temple at Jerusalem as 
the place where he dwelt and manifested himself. 
But when, by apostasy from God,;the people found 
their kingdom broken up, the temple destroyed, and 
themselves far removed from their desolated holy 
city, they learned that wherever one man enthroned 
God in his heart by doing his will, there the kingdom 
of God is established. To understand this is to have 
the key to the later history of Judah, to be studied in 
the next quarter's lessons, and to prepare the way 
for the study of the New Testament. 

Point out, then, the characteristics of the four kin 
studied in this quarter, their relations to Jehovah, 
and the consequences of their reigns. Hezekiah led 
his people through terrible experiences, which im- 
pressed on them the rege care of Jehovah 
over those who trusted him. The good king made 
mistakes and brought disasters on the nation. Their 
city and temple were despoiled of much treasure, 
and some of their leading citizens were carried into 
captivity. Jerusalem was besieged by an army 
victorious over other nations, and too mighty for 
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Judah to resist. But when Hezekiah cried to Jeho- 
vah for help, and turned to the ee Isaiah for 
counsel, the hosts of Sennacherib were smitten by 
an unseen hand, and the remnant went back to their 
own land (Isa. 37 : 36, 37). Rehearse this story to 
show how absolute dependence on God brought good 
out of evil, and that this is still the experience of 
those who commit themselves to him, 

Manasseh, with the knowledge of his father’s de- 
liverance through the guidance of the great prophet, 
carried on a relentless persecution of the prophets 
during a long reign, and encouraged idolatry, with 
the various kinds of wickedness which accompanied 
it, till he paid the penalty of his sins in captivity and 
imprisonment. Show how strange and unaccount- 
able is the perverseness of wicked men who sin 
against light. It was only through severest suffer- 
ing that Manasseh came to know God, who had re- 
vealed himself so clearly in the wonderful events 
that delivered Hezekiah (2 Chron. 33 : 10-12). Here, 
too, is an illustration of common experience of to-day. 

Josiah, surrounded by evil influences, turned to 
the prophets of God, to Jeremiah, Zephaniah, and 
their associates, and found strength to cleanse the 
nation even in his early youth, though the forces of 
evil were strongly intrenched, and pervaded govern- 
ment and society (34: 3-7). Dwell on that great 
triumph of righteousness, and show that in repairing 
the temple and restoring the worship of Jehovah he 
found the book of the Law, which has had increasing 
power through many ages, and is a controlling force 
to-day among the nations. 

Then show again how the son of Josiah, Jehoiakim, 
repudiated the principles of his father and the Word 
of God through his prophet, and gave the nation the 
downward impetus which resulted in its ruin (Jer. 
36: 30, 31). The prophet himself was one of the great- 
est sufferers, but the words of God that he proclaimed 
lived and still live. He lives also in the lives of men 
and nations, though he endured, as the servant of 
Jehovah, the most bitter persecution (38 : 6). 

The crowning significance of all this history is the 
conception of the suffering servant of Jehovah, re- 
alized in the faithful remnant of Judah who were 
true to their country and their faith, and who moved 
the prophet so to describe them as to anticipate the 
person ot Jesus Christ, the world’s Redeemer, and to 

icture him ages before he appeared, so that when 

@ came the portrait was recognized (Isa. 52 : 13 to 
53: 12), and we are made to know that God was pre- 
paring the way for him to accomplish the work of re- 
demption of mankind, determined from the founda- 
tion of the world. On that truth as a basis, the call 
of the prophet to turn to God becomes a personal 
invitation and promise to every one who will hear 
(55: 1-13). In the light of this history, show how 
tender and how potent is the summons to every one 
to enter into an everlasting covenant with God 
(55 : 3). 

The sure results of this divine working in the 
hearts of men is beautifully described in the picture 
by Ezekiel of the river of life flowing out from the 
sanctuary and increasing till it shall be sufficient to 
heal and nourish all the nations (Ezek. 47 : 12). 

Boston. 


The path of pain alone finds Paradise. 





The theme of the Times’ responsive service, reviewing 
the lessons of the third quarter, is ‘‘God Our Helper.” 
Lt will aid a school of possibly irregular summer at- 
tendance to obtain a grasp of the quarter's work before 
continuing the Old Testament studies in October. The 
price of the pamphlets is one dollar a hundred copies, 
Order from The Sunday School Times Co. 











The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph. D. 


One Hundred and Fifty Years of Advance 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

From the retreat of Sennacherib before the anger 
of Jehovah of Israel in 700 B.C. to the early exile, 
when the great mass of the Jewish captives were 
becoming adjusted to their new situation and con- 
aeoring its opportunities, covered a century and a 
half. It was a period of startling changes and aston- 
ishingadvance. The successful defense of Jerusalem, 
while it sustained the faith of the people in Jehovah, 
had the incidental outcome of giving them a blind 
confidence in the inviolability of the holy city and 
the temple, which accounted in part for their stupid 
boldness in dealing with Nebuchadnezzar. 

For the remainder of the reign of Hezekiah the 

pee. party was overmasteringly powerful at the 
ie ean court, but by one of those strange revolutions, 
which have, on the whole, their disciplinary value, 
the long reign of Manasseh was anti-prophetic. Many 
of the old leaders were slain. heir successors, 
forced to keep in hiding, gave themselves to the 
writing and editing of history and law. A noble re- 
sult was the Deuteronomic e, which became, under 
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the enthusiastic patronage of King Jo- 
siah and the wise advocacy of cri 
and his colleagues, adopted by the 

as the working basis of the satiena erie. 

One reforming reign was insufficient 
to establish the habits of a people. Had 
Jehoahaz remained upon the throne, the 
course of history might have run more 
smoothly; but a selfish and eo 
sree and a weak and yielding 

edekiah made havoc of the hopes of 
Judah. Those who ignored the de- 
mands of Jehovah, and those who mis- 
interpreted those demands, gained the 
ascendancy, so that even Jeremiah was 
powerless against them. 

He saw the inevitable outcome, and 
his active mind outlined the necessary 
readjustment of ideas. The responsi- 
bility of each individual in the sight of 
God (Jer. 31: 30); the new covenant 
with each one (Jer. 31 : 33, 34) ; the ac- 
ceptability of the worship of Jehovah 
anywhere; the value of Scripture, and 
the desirability of a greater emphasis 
upon the holiness of Jehovah, and upon 
exact and regular habits of worship,— 
these were the outcome of the leadership 
in constructive thinking of such men as 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. As the exile 
wore along, visions of the splendid future 
awaiting a people so blessed, whose 
God was omnipotent, if only they were 
truly repentant and obedient and fol- 
lowed the leadership which Jehovah had 
appointed for them, and if they wel- 
comed the duty of testifying concerning 
Jehovah to the world,—such visions were 
given form in the glowing predictions of 
the later chapters of Isaiah. 


Il. Rererence LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will 
be matled by The Sunday School Times Co., upon 
request, for a twu-cent stamp. 

The best review of this period down 
into the exile would be the rapid reading 
of a good history, such as Kent’s ‘* Di- 
vided Kingdom ” (88 144- -212), or Smith's 
“Old Testament History” (259-327), or 
—" ‘«Jewish Church” (II, 410- 
498) he two volumes of ‘The Mes- 
sages of the Prophets,” if rapidly “ye 
from page 173 of ‘‘ Earlier Prophets ” 
page 128 of ‘‘ Later Prophets,” would 
afford a stimulating survey of the 
changes in thought. 


III. Questions For Stupy anp Discus- 
SION. 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Great Personalities of this 
Epoch. (1.) How many of them can be 
definitely described ? (2.) ‘* Taking him 
all in all, it is not too much to say that 
Ezekiel is the most influential man that 
we find in the whole course of Hebrew 
history” (H. P. Smith). Is this a true 
estimate ? (3.) What was the supreme 
service of Jeremiah? (4.) Was fo siah 
the ablest sovereign of the period ? 

2. /ts Great Achievements. (5.) What 
notable things happened to the people 
of Judah? (6.) hat changes took 
place in the political, social, and reli- 
gious practises of a? Bee le? 

3. tts Advance Phoug ht. (7.) 
What new rettgions ideas were the 
necessary outcome of the exile ? 

4. The Value of the Exile: (8.) Con- 
sider it from the standpoint of opportu- 
nity. (g.) Consider it from the stand- 
point of education. 

5. dts Keynote. (10.) Was this key- 
note of the exile of a selfish or a mis- 
sionary character ? 


IV. Leaoinc THovcut. 
[For general discussion under the leader’s directions.] 
A personality is ever God’s best agent. 
Other factors have importance only in 
their relation to the preparation or equip- 
ment or upholding of some man. 
Boston, 
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The best things cost least in cash. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures as a 
help in interesting your class in the 
lesson? Ten cents will pay for a 
guarter’s set,—thirteen different pic- 
tures and two maps, cach on a sepa- 
rate sheet of enameled paper. 
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A National Help in the 
Servant Problem 


W 


HERE every housewife, 


no matter where she lives, 


in the United States or Canada, 
can come and be told how and 
where to get a good servant, and 
where the servant will be helped 
to get a good place —the near- 
est approach ever reached to 
a reliable, national intelligence 


office. 


A new department, 


absolutely practical, 


which begins in the September issue of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


One Dollar a year until October 1 next, then $1.25. 





The Woman Who 
Knows More About Needlework 
than Any Woman in America 


Will give a new five-page needlework department in every number of 


Tue Lapies’ Home Journat. 


The newest stitches and designs in every 


kind of needlework; knitting, crocheting, tatting, embroidery, drawn work, 
lace work, etc., will be given — and with stamped patterns, too, of every piece. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOW TO RAISE MONEY rhe CHURCH 


A’ us Diana lethes any Si tos church and pastor, or other 

{ oduce together, in beautiful half- 
tone, on 200 satin aluminum trays, w 
blotte all of one or assorte 
Make beautiful, salable souvenirs. 
Yourself and fellow ND Us on 3.80 a5 sell at 25c. each. 


subjects, and we wil 


rs, or 


rs 
lettered as 


irected. 





=; KEEP $30.00, SEND U 
We send express prepa’ at a 


but $18.00 pccapeen <= oe > A- my 


One sample and boo 


¢ $100) free. Additional cumngien, tocents each. Above articles 


as ISCONSIA souvenirs for Dept. 93, etc., same price. 


“How to Raise 


oe’ NO RISK 


names, etc., 


any time within a month. 
ener Fe uired in advance 

tisfaction guaranteed. 
Money” ($10 iS 








IN MANY 
DESIGNS 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE | Many 


MATERIALS 








Let us give you full particulars. Write for contppentate. Please give name of church 
and of c ants. Ask for Catalogue No. 21. o 

“ The Individual Communion Service we obtained of you is the best investment our 
aot has ever made.”’—Rev. F. M. Gardner, Boston 


SPRINGER, Mgr., 256-258 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send me me sete 
nearly 3, 


yi churches tring oar 
ME Strect, "Mechesters NY. 
CHIMES 


CHURGH BELLS and'Pexts 


Mcdind BELL f° Suna. Get our Dane Price 4. 


|| SERUM _MENFELY BELLS 


Por perfect, Dighes est c 
Meneely & Co.. Warerelice West Te Tr POON. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LI G — 
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mensions. 
~  Pelak os 5st Pearl St., New York. 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 24 






Lorraine 
“IONA’ 


is the name of one 
of the softest, pretti- 
est, and best wear- 
ing Scotch wool 
flannel in this mar- 
ket. Sold every- 
where at 4oc. a yard. 
A postal-card re- 
quest will bring you 
package free sam- 
ples of this splendid 
flannel. Write for 
them to-day. 

Lorraine . Co. 
Pa 











»~R. 41 
Address letters to 
. O. Box 692. 
Look for “‘ Lorraine 
Iona ”’ on selvage. 
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Corset 
|} Cover 


The Corset Cover 
design here shown 
is stamped on the 
highest grade of Nain- 
* so ok, chewing suffi- 
i cient material for an 
size bust measure. The design of the Initial Medal- 
lion is not stamped on the material, but is an appli- 
‘cation of one of the Ready Embroidered Kaufmann 
** Wasche-Medaillons.”’ 

us 75c. 


SPECIAL OFFER f)"pay"tor ‘ine 


Stamped Cover with Cotton to embroider and we 
initial Medaition FREE of CHARGE 


To secure the full benefit of this ghoctel offer it is 
necessary that you mention this publication, give the 
number of the design, 2734, and the letter you wish 
in the medallion. 

We have other designs, some simple, others more 
elaborate, and we carry every design through the en- 
tire set of undergarments, Catalogue “‘K” will tell 
you all about them; send for it if you have not already 
received a copy. 


EDWIN A. FITCH, 28 Union Square New York 


FREE SAMPLE and TRIAL 
PROPOSITION. 


have 
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heavy weight all woo! Suit, Overceat or 
ulster, then DON'T BUY ELSEWHERE 
at any price, under any circumstances, 
until you cut this advertisement out 
and mail itto us. You will then receive 
return mail pos , the 
Grandest Clothing Offer ever heard of. 
You will get FREE a big book of cloth 
samples of Men’s Clothing, FREE an 
extra coal Coe tape measure (yard 

measure), FREE a book of Latest 
ions, descriptions and illustrations of 
all kinds of clothing formen. We will 
explain why we can sell at prices so 
much lower than were ever before 
known, a mere fraction of what otbers 
charge. We will explain our simple 
rules 50 you can take your own meas- 
use ond how we guaspntes o parmest 
fit. You will get our Free Trial Offer, 
our Pay After Received Proposition. 
With the free outfit goes a specia! or- 
der blank for ordering, return envel- 
opes, etc. You can get a whele Suit, 
an extra peir of Pants and an Over- 
under our offer for about ONE- 
tatlors would charge for ene 
will as- 
thes made 
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Showing Reserve Power 
(Continued from page 489) 


ing, a slight cold attacked a nerve in my 
face and produced a startling sort of 
temporary paralysis, he seemed to find 
fresh vigor and strength in the demand 
that this made upon him, and at once he 
was the loving, tireless nurse. I never 
knew until afterwards how this unex- 
pected trial had almost prostrated him, 
nor how, alone in a strange land, sick 
and weak himself, with a sick son now 
dependent upon him, he flung himself 
in utter discouragement and helplessness 
upon the heavenly Father, and found 
in Him the strength and comfort his 
need of which he did not dare to confess 
to me. 

«On the steamer was a fine-looking 
big athlete from Boston, of whom deck- 
gossip had it that he was a prize-fighter. 
One afternoon I noticed that he and my 
father were sitting together on deck, and 
that conversation did not seem to lag. 
The next day the prize-fighter and I 
were talking together, and he said ‘I 
had a very interesting conversation with 
your father yesterday afternoon.’ Then, 
after a pause : ‘Do you know, I'd always 
thought your father was a minister /’ 
The family used to joke the Doctor a 
good deal about that remark ; but it was 
very evident that he had well improved 
his opportunity to show his man that 





| 


| 


| 


| 


there was not necessarily a barrier be- 


Christmas Corset Cover. teen 2 Doctor of Divinity and a prize- 


fighter, after all. 
‘« Karlsbad had been the particular goal 


NOW | of that journey, and after five weeks or so 
tamped | 


of its special treatment and ‘cure,’ the 
trip southwest to Lucerne marked the be- 
ginning of the homeward journey. Those 
who have stayed in Karlsbad ‘know its 


| physically depressing effects. That is one | 
7 


of the first results one notices ; as a rule 
the greatest benefit does not appear until 


| the winter after a summer sojourn thepe. 


| ment, 


| cerne, 


WINTER CLOTHING OFFER. 


Therefore it was not surprising that, with 
face once more set toward home, yet 


with thousands of miles between, and the | 


physical let-down of the Karlsbad treat- 
Dr. Trumbull should have been 
perilously near complete collapse in Lu- 
The danger of this grew increas- 
ingly evideng to those who were with 
him, and he himself seemed really to be 
unable to rally. Yet he must rally, if 
he was to live : and there was no reason 
why he should not live. 

‘«In after years he used to take a good 
deal of enjoyment in telling, as he put 
it, ‘how Charley saved his life at Lu- 
cerne.' Whatever saving of life was 
done came about, under God, through 
his own superb will-power in mastering 
himself at a time when most men would 


| have found it physically impossible to 


use for a | 


do so. Only a will of steel tempered 
through a life-time of self-control could 


| have met the test and stood the strain. 


And the incident showed, too, that willing- 
ness that he never outgrew, to act upon 
suggestions from his inferiors. 

‘* He was at the lowest ebb of depres- 
sion, and had said to me repeatedly that 


| he feared he could not live to see home 


again. Even that was not said in com- 


| plaint, but as accepting a fact that he 


must recognize. Confident as I was 
that this depression came only from dis- 


couragement, | finally mustered up cour- | G Note € toe tt than @ 
| Grape-Nuts food, for it has done a won- | 


age to say : ‘ Well, father, if you intend 


|to die here in Lucerne, you can do so ; 


no one can prevent it. But there is no 


| need for you to die, except your own 


determination to do so. If you will only 
recognize that you need of die, you will 
not die. It rests solely with you.’ 

‘« That was putting the responsibility 
for his death upon himself, not upon 
God ; and that was a responsibility he 
was unwilling to take. Without saying 
a word, like the soldier he was, he evi- 
dently wrenched himself back into com- 
mand of himself, and from that point 
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steadily won the fight over himself. It 
was as impossible a victory, ‘humanly 
speaking,’ as any of his long list of vic- 
tories ; and he was the only man I have 
ever known who had enough reserve 
power, spiritual and physical, to meet 
such a crisis."’ 
NORTHFIELD, Mass. 


al 


Spiritual Heights at North- 
field 


By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


ROPERLY there are three North- 
field Summer Conferences: the 
Students’, late in June and early 

in July ; the Young Women’s, immedi- 
ately following; and the Christian 
Workers’, covering the first half or two- 
thirds of August. But the last confer- 
ence, with fewer meetings daily, con- 
tinues until the middle of September ; 
while a summer school for Sunday-school 
workers, and another for women’s mis- 
sionary societies, fill the intervals. ‘he 
entire season, accordingly, between the 
closing of the seminary late in June and 
its reopening late in September, is given 
up to Bible study, and to efforts to pro- 
mote personal religion. 

Such work, so far as this country is 
concerned, originated here at Northfield, 
in the wise head and. warm heart of 
D. L. Moody, always fertile in plans to 
deepen piety and extend'the influence of 
the gospel. In the quarter century 
since he inaugurated this work it has 
been very widely copied, and these mid- 
summer conferences are now very nu- 
merous. 
that the attendance here would decrease, 
especially after Mr. Moody's death, but 
instead it has continuously grown. 





Never before has the number present 
| equaled that of this year. 


flowed. And while these statements 
are especially true of the August con- 
ference, to which @llusion is made in 
| these lines, it holds of all the gatherings 
| of the summer. 

Mr. William R. Moody is more and 
more justifying year by year his father's 
prescience in putting these great meet- 
|ings into his son’s care. He was very 
young, and is still very young, to pre- 
side amid so many venerable and emi- 
nent men ; yet so clear in his ideals, so 
firm in his management, yet withal so 
modest and so unfailingly courteous, 


( Continued on next page, third column) 











No Difference 
Old People Just as Happy as Young 


Age cannot wither nor custom stale 
the infinite variety of life. 

When the right food makes one new 
each day there seems as much simple 
happiness when one is old as when 
young, but bounding health is the req- 
uisite and right food produces that. 

A happy woman of 77 tells her expe- 
rience: 

‘*For three years,” she says, ‘‘I was 
greatly troubled with a nervous affection 
| of the stomach, which at last brought me 
to such a condition that I could neither 





I grew very despondent and felt that my 
hold on life was very uncertain. It was 
| difficult for me to find food that I could 
|digest. My doctor kept me on a diet of 
rice for a long time, but it did not seem 
to give me any strength. 

‘**T am glad that at last I decided to try 





| derful work for me. Before I had used 
| up the first ro I began to take a 
| new interest in life, and I rapidly in- 
|creased in health and strength, My 
| stomach has regained its normal tone 
|} and in the two years that Grape-Nuts 
has been my only food, I have not hada 
sick day. 
| Nuts has restored to me the pleasure of 
living. Lam sorry I did not begin sooner 
to use it. I cannot praise it too highly.” 
, Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
There's a reason. 
A ten days’ trial is sufficient. 
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From 1611 to 1901 


For aay 300 years the Bible was 
not re-translated. The language of the 
1611 or “King James’’ edition had all 
these years remained unchanged, while 
the English language itself changed so 
much that at least twenty-five different 
dictionaries were necessary. 
For these reasons 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


is welcomed by all Eng- 
lish-speaking people. It 
gives the Scriptures in 
plain modern English, 
easily understood by 
every reader. Bible 
scholars worked 29 years 
All pocheiiiies Rice trees se quickly 
8 or can 
t from us, any style of thn Aerie in St 


evised Bible you one. a sc. a 18.00, 
accordin: 5 
Lina 

Free—“*The Story of the 

Revised iad 


our 40-page book, which tells why the Bible was 
foviend. bee it was accomplished, and shows 
sample pa bindings, etc., of the many styles 
issued. Your name on a postal card, 

the of your bookseller, will get you 
this booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
87 A East 18th Street, New York 














It was fairly to be expected | 


On the Sun- | 
days the great auditorium has over- | 


Non-resident Department, send for catalogue. 


BIBLE 


The Temple College 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Russell H. Conwell, President 


Highest Grade Theological Course 
Leading to a Degree 











a FOR COLLEGE MEN 4 
541 eEST Avenue, New York 
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WILBERT W. WHITE, President 
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DEGREE COURSES AT HOME. Write President 


- Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la 











“SUPPOSE I DIE” 


We have helped the people to answer 
that question for half a century or more ; 
to make provision for their survivors. We 
do more : We assist men in making pro- 
vision for their old age, when the money- 
steer power is waning. Get our 

ree booklet, ‘‘The How and the Why.”’ 
It brushes cobwebs from the brain. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








eat nor sleep with any sort of comfort. | 


am 77 years old and Grape- | 











What Shall a 
Young Girl 
Read ? 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


cA seasonable little book 
which will helo to start the 
fall and winter reading along 
wholesome lines. An accept- 
able gift book. 


50 cents, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Co, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 















































































































































































































































































Makes Dirt 
‘Step Lively” 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


that he commands the respect and love 
of all, and is recognized as a veritable 
**master of assemblies,” while his 
younger brother Paul fills his place with 
equal ability and acceptance, the de- 
lightful open-air services on. sacred 
Round Top being in his care. 

Northfield still gains, as in the early 
days, the presence and service of the 
best specialists in its particular line of 
Bible study and spiritual culture. One 
sometimes hears the criticism. that Eng- 
glish and Scotch clergymen practically 
monopolize the platform here. Such is 
indeed the fact ; not, however, because 
they are from abroad, but simply be- 
cause they are best equipped. Our 
American ministerial education seems 
not to produce this type of teacher and 

reacher. No one would suspect the 

oodys, father or sons, of being Anglo- 
philes, or anything else lacking in com- 
mon-sense and good judgment. 

Again, as for several years, Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan is the leading figure. 
He is lecturing on Exodus each morn- 
ing at nine, and the auditorium is filled. 


me) | All the brilliancy, wit, humor, that illu- 





MARION LAWRANCE’S IDEAL BOOK 


JUST READY. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 





HOW 10 CONDUCT A SUNDAY - SCHOOL 





A Complete Encydepadia of the Sunday-schoo 
f Sane Suggestions an 
e Gist of 


“ A book of great value because ot its intrinsic 
worth. The striking personality of Marion Law- 
rance gives it a place of confidence and highest 
honor. It sho wld be a constant companion of 
every man who wishes to make his Sunday- 
school what it ought to be."’—Dr, John Potts, 
President International Committee. 


Dawson, Duncan, Grenfell, 


fertile mind) to his work. 
of theory, but much of practice in this book.’ 
—Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut. 


1905 Descriptive announcement of the latest books by these authors—free : 
Gulick, Cuthbert Hall, 


ae Plans. 
wenty-eight Years’ Experience. 


Campbell, 
, BOOKS Jowett, Ludlow, Meyer, Morgan, Murray, Sell, Sheldon, Speer, Torrey. 


FLEMING H. REVELL. COMPANY. .‘ew * Chicas "40 Wabss "Koenus.~ 


**What makes it most valuable is that it con- 
tains the actual experiences and plans of a 
superintendent who has given his 
rt and his whole mind (and that a 
There is yory little 


1905 
BOOKS 





mine and adorn his vast acquaintance 
with Scripture are constantly brought 
into use ; and he always holds his audi- 
ence to the last word. He is preaching 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York to throngs that 
overflow the great edifice at every serv- 
ice, whatever the weather. 

But this year Dr. Morgan is far more 
adequately sup a than at recent 
conferences. Rev. Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe Bw each day. Dr. 
Johnston Ross of Cambridge, England, 
was here early in the conference, and 
proved a great attraction, second only 
to Dr. Morgan. Dr. Denny, widely 
known by his recent book on ‘‘ The 
Death of Christ,’’ has given tender and 
beautiful sermons. There is a host of 
| missionaries, home and foreign; and 
|the day given to them was notable. 

nd, in. addition, occasional speakers 
have filled unlooked for gaps in the pro- 
gram. 








The singing has been made remarka- 











Text, Reference, C Mh... 
“or sale by all booksellers. Send for circular. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch), 91 and 93 sth Ave., New York 


rd Brevier Bible: 


K-PACED TYPE. 


This is the ideal edition to carry about. 


OXFORD BIBLES 


The — solved ! 


compass. 
ust published 6 
BL 


bly effective by the unique leadership 
of Mr. Alexander, and by the fine pian- 
ist and excellent male quartet that he 
brought with him from England. Mr. 
Alexander can almost make the dumb 
sing. He has boundless energy and 
|enthusiasm. He is imperturbably good- 
| matured, and completely patient. His 











Children’s Praise No. 


By |. H. MEREDITH and 

GRANT COLFAX TULLAR 
A carefully edited book of children’s songs, suitable 
for use in Primary and Intermediate Departments and 
Junior Young People’s Societies. Sample pages on 
request, or send 35 cents for a complete book foney 
cheerfully refunded if not satisfactory. 


57 Washington 150 sth Ave., 
St., Chicago New York 


“Tell Mother I'll be There” 


This beautiful solo which bas so stirred the multi- 
tudes is one of 185 choice new and standard pieces in 
our “Gems No. 2." “ Beyond the Silent River,” also 
Nos. 21, 49, 65 , 108, 112, 137, 151 are worth the 
price of the book. te is fine for Sunday-schools, revi- 
vals, general services, and the home. Thousands 
selling. Round notes or shapes; state choice. Board 
binding, 25 cents; muslin, 20 cents. Name this paper 
when ordering and we wilt Ys syour free, a copy of 
the great temperance tract, ttle of ‘Tears.’ 

PICKETT PUBLISHING Co. Louisville, Ky. 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL HYMN - BOOKS| 
WORLD-WIDE HOSANNAS is the latest and 
rat hymn-book for Sunday-schools, by Adam 
reibel end kK. Frank Lehman. Send 30 cents for 
examination copy (money refunded if book is returned 
in ome week). Specimen pages free; also special 
plans of payment, without touching the jon. 
school treasury. Send 13 cents for ouaier book of 
equal merit, entitled *‘ Hymns of the K begéom 
Geibel & Lehman *?7° Arch Street, Ph Sshin, 


or 17 E. 26th Street, New York. 


THAT SONG BOOK — 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send a4 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


For RALLY—HARVEST—ANNIVERSARY _ 


“EVER ONWARD!” 


Send 5 cents for sample copy. Send w cents for 
samples of three kinds. For sale by all dealers. 


Hall-Mack Co. 130 Fitth Ave., New" verke 


expense. 180 songs. Manila cover, 


EST HYMNS No. 3h 


Month's trial free. Returnable at our 
TOC. ; 
Evangelical Pub. Co., 40 Lakeside Hidg., Chicage 





intendents. 


and address of 


THE NEW 
CENTURY 
HYMNAL 


WILL L. THOMPSON 


Author of Thompson’s Popular Anthems. 


Most of the selections in the New 
Century Hymnal were made by the 

pular vote of nearly 10,000 min- 
isters and Sunday-school super- 
The first edition ex- 
hausted in less than thirty days. 
Fourth edition now ready. 


For Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
and Young People’s Meetings 


‘he book is expensively made and 
bound in full cloth, vellum de luxe, 240 
pages, cents per copy; $3 

postpaid. sed 


We will be plea 





5 per ~ 
to send a 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


to any Pastor, Sunday-school Su 
dent, or Chorister, on receipt of 
pay postage, if you will send us the name 
fo ‘our Sunday-school Super- 
intendents or Choir Leaders. Address 


W. L. Thompson & Co., 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


rinten- 
cents to 









leadership by voice is not remarkable ; 

but by action it is wonderful. His 
whole body is constantly in motion, and 
| he almost literally lifts the audience to 
| the rising majesty of the music. One 
| who has not seen him can scarcely know 





| plish. 


| place. 


and remembers and meditates ! 
vision is clarified, motives refined, 







| and you shall see.” 
East NoRTHFIELD, Mass. 
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Getting Back to Raikes’ Time 








|in the late forties, an ol 
tive stage who, as a child of ten years, 







| papi in one of Robert Raikes’ schools. 






| tion, recited a 
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100 NEW SONGS ww 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SONGS OF PRAISE 


, by mail; wf == hundred. 
ain Co., ‘ Gnicags. New York 
areas 
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England in the interests of his school. 


| creditable, 
nearly ninety years of a 
Herrick, Manchester, N. 


—H. W, 





what leadership in singing can accom- 
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fect adjustment. 
Even after 
years of ser- 
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Scissors and Shears 


are scientifically designed and made of the 
finest cutle steel—they have been the 
standard for and received the high- 
est award at the World's Fair, St. Louis. 
Keen Kutter Pocket Knives oor men 
and women are the very best mad 
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SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louls, U.S.A. 
298 Broadway, 
New York. 


on sell our gus wend ring Ten- 
A N Y : Scissors and Shears. ° 
——4 aching thumbs; the spring sup- 








| On the whole, this summer of 1905 at 


| afresh how character and spiritual power 
|}can be laid up, and can constitute a 
sacred treasure, deposited in a certain 
What a procession of holy men 
| passes across this rostrum as one sits 
How 
ideals 
| elevated, purposes strengthened, in this | 
beautiful, solemn, joyous place! ‘‘ Come, 


| Ata Sunday-school convention held 
| in Manchester, New Hampshire, I think 
lady was on 


lived in Gloucester, England, and was a 


y request, she stood before the audi- 
| ence, and after a few words of introduc- 
m learned in her loved 
| school in childhood. The author of the 

m was Samson Occum, an Indian 
student of Dartmouth College, who, in 
the early days of that institution, was in 


| The effect of the recitation was very 
though the old lady was 


Tie razors the whole 
length. Every 
warranted. Even ms 


PERSON fh 5 


Northfield has not before been equaled. TLE AN sae gate mabe adskt 
One never comes here without realizing | ture in Ohio, and ship ds direct from factory. 
Commission or salary. rite for our offer anyway 


BRADLEY-GARRETSON CO., Ltd., 
. S. Brantford, Canada. 


FOR YOUR TIME, 2<xz 

men aad wo- 

im every community can make 

| $5ad or more explaining and and take orders for Dr. 

*Y Da Day’ s Comfort No investment 

of mone mronny ree . The Comfort: Spring makes a per- 

fect bed for a use and the Valenend lifting head 

piece makes it invaluable for invalids, asthmatics or 

aged persons. Every one says : *‘/ust what /’ ve deen 

looking for.” and wants it. is is your oppor- 

tunity to make a good income and besides doing a real 
service to many in your community. Write to-day. 


Comfort Spring Co., 485 Benton St., Joliet, lil. 


THE SUCCESSFUL 


Effer- 


vescent 
Relief for 


Indiges- 
tion 
Distress after Meals, Sick Stomach 


| Nearly two generations of satisfied users testify to its 
great medicinal value. yo Pleasant, 
Reliable. It has been 
sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, soc. and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York 
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Improvements Coming In 
The Sunday School Times 


In order to permit, with no diminution in the departments now:running, of the addition of new 
features that will add greatly to the Times’ interest and working value, the size of the paper 
will be increased during the coming autumn and‘ winter: the minimum issues will be of 
sixteen pages each instead of twelve, with special issues of twenty pages or more, as needed. 
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Home Reading 


In every issue during the autumn and 
winter there will be a page or two of 

just the sort of reading that the family 
- wants for Sunday afternoon: good 
fiction with a healthy religious back- 
ground.; poems of the sort that you 
will clip and keep, or send to a friend ; 
the “Children’s Story,” of course ; 
and little homilies and sketches easy 
to read and hard to forget. 





More Methods 


You know those inviting, suggestive, 
enthusiastic pages that tell “ What 
Live Superintendents Are Doing,” 
and “Ways to Help that Class of 
Yours”? So far they have gotten 
into the ‘‘make-up”’ only once a 
month. Now they are going to get 
in oftener; a page of them or of spe- 
cial articles for superintendent and 
teacher, sometimes more, im every 
issue. The other method pages will 
also come in for'attention monthly. 





The Pastors’ Page 


A page a month during this autumn 
and winter will be given to pastors’ 
methods of work and inspiration to 
work. Brief paragraphs telling “ what 
live pastors are doing” (the Times 
goes to no other kind), with occasional 
longer articles by experienced heads 
of churches, will make up this monthly 
addition to the Times’ arsenal of am- 
munition for the Christian conflict. 





‘a As 















Wagner’s “Wayside Talks” 


Don’t imagine, if you have read “ The 
Simple Life,” that you know what 
Charles Wagner's ‘“‘ Wayside Talks” 
are. They are as different as two 
works of genius from the same pen 
well could be. These ‘ Wayside 
Talks” are “snapshots at every-day 
life,’—with a quaint teaching of life’s 
needed lessons,—as caught by the 
big-hearted French pastor who wins 
every one into whose face he looks 
from under his bushy gray eyebrows, 
and who is going to make more grate- 
ful conquests now. 








Grenfell’s Sea Stories 


Wilfred Grenfell’s resources are seem- 
ingly as unlimited as the seas he works 
in. When you have read one of those 
thrilling tales of sacrifice and uncon- 
scious heroism you lay it down, grate- 
ful for its reading, but convinced that 
it was quite exceptional. The beauty 
of that Labrador life is that every day 
there sees the stirring tale, in one 
form or another, repeated, yet with 
the characters and details so shifted 
as to make each incident unique. 
The Times will publish more true 
stories by Dr. Grenfell, this autumn 
and winter, of the deep-sea fisher folk 
of Labrador. 





A Serial Story for Grown-Ups 


St. Cecilia of the Court 
- By Isabella R. Hess 


A glimpse into “how the other half 
lives,” where the patron saint is a 
fiery-tempered little Irish girl with 
vividly red hair, who is trained into 
the meaning of love by two or three 
great-hearted men, all of whom learn 
more from her, in the end, than they 
have taught her. A thread of tem- 
perance teaching that runs through- 
out the story is the more effective 
because unexpected and never forced. 
It is a story to laugh over and to cry 
over; and the children of the family 
will await each week’s chapter no 
less impatiently than the adults, if it is 
read aloud to all, as it is likely to be. 
As the first work of an unknown writer 
“St. Cecilia” promises to make a 
reputation for her author. 


The Village Artist 
“The Village Artist’’ is a new force 
in character - making and in story- 
telling. She is a quaint, unselfish 
New England character something 
after Mrs. Slosson’s famous types. In 
the humdrum life of her village, and 
in the ordinary, uninteresting folks 
around her, she sees “ possibilities,” 
and she paints what she sees. It is a fair 
prophecy that after her pictures have 
been “hung” in the Times art gal- 
lery, more than one reader will try a 
hand at such painting, and the world 
will be a better place because of it. 
























Stories by Ian Maclaren 


As a writer of short stories of deep 
religious interest and profound teach- 
ing Dr. John Watson (* Ian Maclaren’’) 
has few living peers. H. Clay Trum- 
bull once said, in a burst of impulsive 
admiration, that he would rather have 
written “ A Doctor of the Old School” 
than anything that he (Dr. Trumbull) 
had written in his lifetime. It is an 
announcement of no small interes 
that Dr. Watson is now resuming his 
literary work, and that he will publish, 
exclusively through The Sunday 
School Times for America, two or 
more new stories during the coming 
winter. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


What the Medical Profession thinks of it as a 
Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, 
Calculi, Gout, eumatism, and all Uric 
Acid Troubles. ‘*The Most Valuable Min- 


eral Water in Use.” 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, MA beamed of Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hos- 
pital: ‘In all cases of BRIGHT’S of the 
DISEASE I have found greatest 
service in ELIMINATING the ALBUMEN. In GOUT and RHEUMATISM it is 


ee eee aeiaed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Stic muinccat water 


have long regarded able mineral water 
in use.”’ 


Dr. William Doughty, former Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics, Medical College * is the only reliable 
of Georgia, Augusta: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER treatment known 
to me for the permanent relief of gravel, and the antecedent conditions that de- 
termine it.” 

Dr, J. T. LeBlanchard, Professor Montreal Clinic, SM., SN., V.U.: 


have BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in most obstinate cases of Chronic In- 


used flammation, Renal Calculi, in Uric 
Acid Gravel, with the most efficacious results." 

Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, 
University of Virginia: ‘‘ After an experience of more than twenty years, I 


have no hesitancy in stating that for prompt BUFFALO 
results I have found nothing to compare with LITHIA WATER 
in preventing Uric Acid deposits in the body.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ‘10: 1:12 oy Grocers ana Drugeiet generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 
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When want pictures for the Sunday-school or 
for the home be sure to get the genuine 


Perry Pictures 


sired. 120 for $1.00. Size, 54% x8. A large number 
of new Bible subjects in the Half-Cent Size. en- 
tion this advertisement and send a two-cent stamp 
for catalogue containing 1,000 miniature illustra- 
tions during September. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 138, Malden, Mass. ' 
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recently 


Andrew Carnegie (53: 


“Every young man should get his life insured. The 
young man who neglects to insure his life, even though it 
entails some hardship to meet the premiums, does himself 
and those dependent upon him an injustice.” 


The Prudential 


furnishes an easy method 
through its 


Profitable 
Endowment 
Policies 

Fill in the attached 
Coupon and send for full 


STRENGTH OF 


ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more, assorted as dee | 





























GIBRALTAR 


information. It will cost 
you only a postage 
stamp, and may be the 
means of starting an 
ample provision for 
your later years. 

















With- 
out com- 
mitting 
myself to 
any action, I 
shall be glad to 
receive free par- 
ticulars and rates of 
Endowment Policies. 


For $ 


Insurance Company ¢ America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY 
BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—How can you get the 
scholars to attend the church services ? 

1. Let them know you want them there. 
2. Recognize their presence when they 
come. 3. Give them something to do oc- 
casionally, as the singing of a song. 4. Let 
a part at least of the sermon be something 
they can understand. 5. Refer to them in 
the public prayer. 6. Always announce the 
preaching services in the Sunday-school, 
| urging the scholars to attend, 7, Keep a 
| record of church attendance, and make it 

one of the conditions of earning the honors 
of the school. 
| 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Should not adult 
classes, for the inspiration of the children, be 
| an integral part of the school during the open- 
| ing and closing exercises ?—L. G. F. 

There is an immense gain to the whole 
school by having the adult members present 
| during the opening and closing exercises. 
| There is likewise a great gain to these adult 
| classes by having a longer time to themselves 
| during the lesson period. My own judg- 
| ment is, however, that the greatest good to 
| the largest number is realized when the adult 
class is present during the larger part of the 
opening and closing exercises. 




















PHILADELPHIA, PA.—How are we going to 
get the young men and young women to bring 
their Bibles to Sunday-school ?—J. F. 
1. The school should definitely decide 
that they want the Bibles there. 2. Officers 
and teachers should set the example by 
bringing their own. 3. The Bibles should 
be used in the whole school and in the class, 
Of course the lesson will be read from the 
Bible, but wise teachers and superintendents 
| will find other uses for it too. If teachers 
| practise the habit of having their scholars 
look up references in the class, that will 
|help: 4. Have a show of Bibles every Sun- 
| day. 5. Mark the presence of the Bible on 

the class card just as you do the presence of 
the scholar. 


petent Sunday-school teacher? Refer me to 
books where I can secure this information.— 
I, M. B. 

The best book I know of for such infor- 
mation is the Bible. 
study the Bible itself too much. However, 
there are books which will help you in the 
study of the Bible. For instance, the series 
of books by Mr. Sell, entitled ‘‘ The Bible 
by Books,’’ ‘* The Bible by Periods,’’ ‘* The 
Bible by Doctrines.’’ There is also a book 
by Hazard and Fowler entitled ‘‘ The Books 
of the Bible.’’ It would be well to take up 
any of the regular teacher-training courses, 
and study the Bible sections in them. They 
are many in number and excellent in quality. 





GRANVILLE, OHIO,—I have been authorized 
by our Foreign Board to introduce the study ot 
missions into our Sunday-schools. We would 
be very glad if you would give us your opinion 
of the value of mission study in the Sunday- 
school. Do you think itis a practical ~~ to 
organize classes in the study of missions? Is it 
advisable to substitute the study of missions for 
a few weeks for the regular lesson? Is there 
danger that people will desire to make such a 
substitution, and leave out the study of the 
Bible altogether ?—C, C. 

The failure to study missions is one of the 
weakest points in the average Sunday-school 
to-day. It is well to organize your classes 
as Missionary Bands as far as possible, and 
to take up some systematic study of missions. 
Your own denomination no doubt issues 


the ones you should study, as all of them 
will give a better idea of your own denomi- 
national work in foreign fields than you will 
get from any other source. I should hardly 
avor, however, such a mission course dis- 
placing the regular Bible lesson in the Sun- 
day-school, certainly not for any extended 
length of time. It would better be done on 
the basis of supplemental work, You will 
find many opportunities to take up mission 
subjects under the regular lesson. Part of 
the time under each session could be taken 
systematically for the study,of missions, 
Whatever is done should be done ‘in a sys- 
tematic way, having a definite -point to be 
gained, and recognizing it when it is gained, 
such as the completion of a book or certain 
chapters of a book. I think also some pub- 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥SPOT- 

LESS 
TOWN 






This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 


The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 

That naught can beat SAPOLIO 

A housek r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 


her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
_— pene No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 














Three Days to California 








Be ego ey VT.— Will you give me an outline | 
of the biblical knowledge required by a com- | 


You are not likely to | 


suitable books for this purpose, and they are | 


This is the fast time between Chicago and 


|San Francisco made by The Overland Lim- 


ited.” Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chi 

cago, 6.05 P.M., arrives San Francisco the 
| third day in time for dinner, _Koute< Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, Union 
Pacific, and Southern Pacific line. 

Another good train for California leaves 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 10,25 
| P.M. daily, and takes a few hours longer to 
make the run. Geo. J. Lincoln, Commer- 
| cial agent, 818 Chestout St., Philadelphia. 


The Sanday Schoo! Fines 


Philadelphia, September 9, 1905 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter ” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 











| weekly at the following rates, for either old or 


new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$1.00 One copy, or any number of 

. copies less than five, will be sent 

to Separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

: One free copy addi- 

Free Copies joni will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sundey School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in’ a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, mdon, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘he Sunday School Times Company. 





lic recognition of missionary work in the 
school at large would be very helpful. 





Tue Sunpay Scuoot Times Co,, Publishers, 
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Pears 


Pears’ is essentially 
a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won't 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you value clear 
skin. 

Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 
Sold in town and village 











The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











September 24, 1905. The Home Mission 
Work of Our Denomination. (Matt. 


9 : 35-38; 10: 1-15.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoON.—Home missions at heart (Rom. 9: 


1:7). 
‘TUES.—Working for them (2 Cor. 6 : 1-12). 
WED.—Giving for them (2 Cor. 8 : 1-6.) 
THURS. —Village endeavors (Mark6 : 1-6). 
FRI.—Neighborhood missions (Mark 5 : 
15-20). 
SAT.—For our country (Matt. 4 : 23-25). 











Where has our denomination home mis- 
sions ? 


How are home missions a form of patri- 
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with the first settlers, and stamped 
from the beginning the character of the 
new communities, the whole country 
feels the loss of it. This error was 
made in the early days in California, 
and it will take many years before the 
loss due to the absence of an adequate 
home mission agency in the early form- 
ative days can be overcome. We ought 
to profit by our mistakes. Whenever 
now our people go to Alaska, the Yu- 
kon, the Cherokee strip, the church 
should go, not after them, but with 
them, holding them to the ideals and re- 
straints and inspirations of our religion, 
and planting in the new communities 
the salt of the gospel. 

Foreign mission work is far away. 
The great majority of Christians can 
have part in it only by their gifts and 
prayers. But home missions are at our 
doors. Many of us can have a direct 
and personal part in them. Perhaps we 
live in New York, where we have hun- 
dreds of thousands of Italians, Ger- 
mans, Slavs, and other nationalities, 
and half a million Jews. Perhaps we 
live in the Pennsylvania anthracite re- 

ion, where there are multitudes of 

ithuanians and ay | hs and other 
peoples from eastern Europe. Perhaps 
we live close to negro populations of 
low character and intelligence. Wher- 
ever we are, even if it is a thrifty, up- 
right village, we have an opportunity to 
do mission work, in reaching some who 
otherwise would not be reached, and 
then of contributing to the evangeliza- 
tion of our own land and the uplifting 
of its character. 

What we want is the Christianization 
of our own land. We do not care about 
the denominationalizing of any particu- 
larcommunity. Where one church would 
suffice for a village, it is folly to have 
two or three of different names. But it 
is better to have overlapping than neg- 
lect, and to do work twice rather than 
not at all. What is not good is to neg- 
lect some needy field while in some other 
field there is duplicated work. 

b 4 

But co-operation is far more needed 
than criticism. 

Are we doing anything in our own 
country ? 


Are we giving to our own home mis- 


sionary agency anything for the work 
in other communities ? 


ESSSSS 


the shine will last. 


ANNI NYY 


Shines for a world of housekcepe 
Will not cake on the iron. 
Lustrous as the sun. 


WH. 





7, and best of all 

















It's worth a 
be purchased. 


you need anything of the sort, consult this 


OXFORD MAPS 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


These maps cover all Biblical 





Palestine Geography, and are accepted 
authority, containing all re- 

Western Asia , cent discoveries. The map of 
Egypt and Sinai phen my is ss or the 
coming lessons cial terms 

St. Paul’s to Sa ath-schools for ‘these 
Travels maps; also for the four maps 


as a set. 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 





Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


reat deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with our readers about supplies required in church, school, and class. When 


Directory. It appears once a month. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


Send for our 96-page general eee 
of Sunday - school supplies and helps. 
Our Holiday Catalogue (the most complete 


we have ever issued) will be ready October 1, 


MacCalla & Co., Inc. Pi etibnic’ 


Philadelphia 





The Birds 


do not sing more naturally than do the chil- 
dren who have the music of FiLtMorn’s 
Sunpay ScHoot Soncs No. 3. Sample 
mailed for to cents. 
Fittmore Music House 
528 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, or 
41-43 Bible House, New York 


We offer a simple solution of the ever-trouble- 
some problem 


Maintain Attendance at 
Our Sunday-School? 


Send us name of your school, and we will send 
sample together with particulars. Address 


TH HRISTIAN FINANCB ASSOCIATION 
74 SS eee Street, New York 








IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 


music ad d to the hymns and capable of 
being syglg by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggfrel in poetry and jingle in music, 
Qughtity price, 35c. A sample copy for asc. 
Thy’ Century Co., Union Sq., N. ¥. City 





How Can We Increase and 
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A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs, 








Oust The Demon 





otism ? 


What mission work does our neighborhood 
need ? 


bs WAS as he went about among the 
villages of his own country, and saw 
the multitudes of needy people, that 
the heart of Jesus was stirred, and he 
bade his disciples to pray the Lord of 
the harvest to thrust forth laborers into 
the white fields. And immediately 
thereafter he sent out his apostles and 
bade them not to go abroad, or at that 
ttme to undertake any foreign missions, 
but to confine their work to ‘‘ the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.’’ Never 
was there a religious leader whose vision 
was as far-reaching as Christ’s. He 
was the Saviour of the whole world. 
He loved it all. He lived for it, and for 
it all he died. But never was there a 
teacher who loved more his own people 
and land, and longed for their accept- 
ance of his message of life. The true 
Christian spirit will be Christ’s spirit, 
because it embraces the whole world. 
It will love and care for its own. Home 
missions are true religion. 

And home missions are the best patri- 
otism. ‘If we abide by the principles 
taught in the Bible,” said Daniel Web- 
ster, ‘‘ our country will go on prospering 
and to prosper; but if we depart from its 
instructions and authority, no man can 
tell how sudden a catastrophe will over- 
whelm us, and bury all our glory in pro- 
found obscurity.” Home missions are 
the great agency for conveying the 
Bible to the neglected sections of our 
land and for maintaining the work of 
the church, which is the teacher of the 
Bible to the people where, without hel 
from without, the services of the churc 
might fail. 


A Tussle with Coffee 
| There is something fairly demoniac 


| in the way coffee sometimes wreaks 
| fiendish malice on those who use it. 
| Alady writing from California sa 

‘** My husband and I, both lovers 
| fee, suffered for some time fro 


| annoying form of nervousness 


| panied by most frightful headaghes. In 
| my own case there was evenfually de- 
| veloped some sort of affecti®n of the 


|merves leading from the sgine to the 
head. j 
| “T was unable to hold my head up 
| straight, the tension of the nerves drew 
| it to one side, causing me the most in- 
| tense pain. We got no relief from medi- 
cine, and were puzzled as to what caused 
| the trouble, till a friend suggested that 
| possibly the coffee we drank had some- 
thing to do with it, and advised that we 
quit it and try Postum Coffee. 
| We followed his advice, and from 
| the day that we began to use Postum 
| we both began to improve, and in a 
| very short time both of us were entirely 
|relieved. The nerves became steady 
|} once more, the headaches ceased, the 
| muscles in the back of my neck relaxed, 
| my head straightened up and the dread- 
| ful pain that had so punished me while 
I used the old kind of coffee vanished. 
**We have never resumed the use of 
the old coffee, but relish our Postum 
every day as well as we did the former 
beverage. And we are delighted to find 
that we can give it freely to our children 
also, something we never dared to do 
with the old kind of coffee.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Postum Coffee contains absolutely no 
drugs of any kind, but relieves the 
coffee drinker from the old drug poison. 





h 
When home missions have not gone 


There's a reason. 
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pA 
Lesson 


Post 


lished on souvenir 
class workmanship. 
of thirteen. 


information. 
eled paper, 10 cents 


have them in time 
The Sunday School Times Co., 

















Pictures 


Oo. Souvenir 


Cards 


Fourth Quarter pictures have been pub- 


post cards of high- 
20 cents for a set 


The pictures may also be 
obtained on lantern slides. 


Write for 


The regular Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures on tinted, heavy enam- 


for thirteen pictures 


and two maps; or, 40 cents a year. 
Order for the Fourth Quarter now and 


for the first lesson. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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4600 


is as far back as history traces the use of wheat . 

for food— \' 
And in all this time nothing has been found | 

that so fully and satisfactorily supplies the 

physical wants of man— 


_—— 


Fd 


ne 


And in all this time no other article of food 
has..so perfectly developed in exact proportion 
the life-giving elements of wheat as the soda 
cracker— 


Ps 


And in all this time no soda cracker has 
ever been made so carefully, so accurately, so 
uniformly good as— 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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